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PREFACE 


The general purpose of this work is to enlighten, to the 
best of my ability, those who labor under the misapprehension 
that there were few American settlers in California prior to 
the period of the gold rush of 1849. To those who do know 
the extent of this settlement, I hope to present a clearer 
and more intimate view of these early pioneers than has been 
heretofore written. In the first chapter I have endeavored 
to give a very brief survey of American activities in Cali- 
fornia prior to 1840 and to explain the general causes of 
expansion westward after that year. The next three chapters 
deal, for the most part, with the three parties which entered 
California in the year 1841 while in the last chapter I have 
tried briefly to analyze the final results of this immigration 
movement upon the history of California. 

I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness to Professor 
H. E. Bolton for his guidance in my approach to the study of 
the Immigration Movement into California, and also my obliga- 
tion to my friends John Tate Lanning and Leland H. Creer for 
reading portions of my manuscript and for much helpful criti- 


cism. 
George Harold Brereton 


University of California 
April, 1926. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


[ee GETS EEE ee 


nineteenth century there appeared on the California Coast 
American trading vessels and whaling ships. By the voyage of 
the trading vessel Sachem in 1822 the trade between Boston 
and California was opened and a cargo of tallow and hides was 
obtained at Monterey .2 

Trappers, traders, and hunters began to come overland to 
California from the East as early as August, 1826, when Jede- 
diah Smith led a party of fifteen men from a fur post near 
the Great Salt Lake southeast across the Utah Desert to the 
junction of the Virgin River and the Colorado, thence down to 
the Mojave villages and westward across the desert to San 
Gabriel.” 

From these sources of communication California received, 
in addition to her Spanish population, the first Americans 


who were led to take up their residence in the land. For the 


l Tuthill, History of California, 158. 


ĉ Bancroft, H. H., History of California, III, 154. Tut- 
hill, History of California, 124-125. 
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most part those concerned in the Boston enterprises were men 
of character and ability.” Some of those who arrived even 
before 1830 became prominent in California affairs." 

As early as 1833, a sort of commerce, carried on across 
the Colorado Desert by caravans of pack-trains of horses and 
mules had commenced. In that year a company of Santa Fe 
travellers brought to Los Angeles a large number of blankets. 
There was an attempt to tax the traders but they claimed ex- 
emption on the ground that they were Mexican citizens merely 
moving from one territory to another. Being upheld by the 
authorities in this contention. a considerable trade sprang 
up.” 

In 1837 three New Mexican residents obtained passports 
for the purpose of emigrating to California but being unable 
to get off that year or the year following, obtained a re- 
newal for 1839." 

For several years there was a regular Santa Fe caravan 
travelling to California, bringing blankets and woolen stuff 


and taking in exchange horses and mules. The New Mexican 


Royce, J., California, 58-60. 

Ibid, 60. 

Hittell, Theodore, History of California, II, 3350. 
Ibid, 330. 
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blankets were valued at three to five dollars each while the 
California horses and mules were worth about double that 
amount. 

This traffic was carried on for the most part by Mexicans, 
or at least, foreigners who had become Mexican citizens. When 
the American newcomers had business in this territory and were 
well-disposed persons, they were, during the early Mexican 
period, very welcome among the hospitable Californians .° 

Many applied for naturalization as Mexican citizens and 
obtained it. A great many, coming to California and finding 
the black-orbed senoritas to their liking, married into very 
good California families, acquired land grants and became 
prosperous. Mexican law, meanwhile, was always, in form, very 
strict about requiring passports of foreigners and about sub- 
jecting them to a deal of official watching. Such restric- 
tions proved, however, to be of little practical inconvenience 
to men of good behavior and responsibility. 

Before 18355 about thirty of the hunters who had entered 
California in the various overland parties are said to have 
taken up a more or less permanent aoda 


In 1835 the popular feeling toward foreigners was still 


THittell, History of California, II, 331. 


BRoyce, C. C., 55. 
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Bancroft, Hubert H., History of California, III, 35935. 
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tolerant and in many cases very cordial. Little fear of for- 
eign aggression existed. According to Bancroft there were in 
1835 perhaps three hundred foreigners included in the male 
population of California. This was the year of Dana's visit 
to California, the visit he has so aptly described in Two 
Years Before the Mast. 0 

In 1836 the American hunters near Monterey and some other 
foreigners took part in the Alvarado Revolution. By 1840 
some of these very men had rendered themselves so otmoxious 
as to bring about the expulsion of the less-welcome foreigners 
in that year--an expulsion which did not effect Americans of 
any prominence and which was probably not very seriously dis- 
approved by the American merchants themselves or by the Ameri- 
can land owners. This incident, the "Graham Affair", is ex- 
plained womewhat differently by various writers. Robinson in 
his Life in California says: "After Alvarado was firmly es- 
tablished in power, he felt the dignity of his position and 
wished to put an end to the freedom with which Graham and his 
other friends were wont to treat him." Alvarado avoided them 
and at last Graham told him that he owed his position to the 
foreigner's assistance in the revolution of 1836. This, of 
course, did not improve Alvarado's temper. 


Graham had a fine race horse which he had trained and 


10pena, Richard Henry, Two Years Before the Mast. 
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with which he challenged the whole country. Finally another 
American living at the Pueblo de Los Angeles took him up on 

the bet to run at San Diego and an agreement was drawn up and 
duly signed by the two. This document was construed by Alva- 
rado and his associates as a plan to overthrow the government-- 
"a plan to plunder and destroy and take the country from the 
Californians.""— 

Therefore in April, 1840, Governor Alvarado, through the 
prefect, Don Jose Ramon Estrada, secretly issued an order for 
the arrest of all the Americans in the Department, that is, 
Alta California, with but few exceptions. Davis in his Sixty 
Years in California, says here, that the idea originated with 
Alvarado and General Castro, who had been informed that the 
Americans intended to seize the government in behalf of the 
United States. Though there was probably little foundation 
for such belief, the order was given and about seventy per- 
sons were arrested and sent to Monterey. At that port they 
were placed on board a Mexican bark, the Joven Guipuzcovana, 
which was commanded by an Englishman, Joseph Snooks, who was 
in the pay of Mexico. |? 

The prisoners, including Isaac Graham from Santa Cruz, 


who was supposed to be the ring-leader, were then taken to the 


llRobinson, Alfred, Life in California, 143-145. 


12 avis, William Heath, Sixty Years in California, 54-56. 
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Mexican port of San Blas. As soon as possible, Thomas O. Lar- 
kin, the American consul at Monterey, sent the news of this 
event to Commodore Claxton, commander of the Pacific Squadron 
but though a ship was sent to Monterey it arrived too late to 
interfere.~° 

This event took place in April, 1840, and in June a French 
man-O-war entered Monterey harbor and trained its guns on the 
town. Soon after, a United States warship came in. 

"I come for vengeance", said the first. "Why have you kill- 
ed a Frenchman?" 

"I come for justice", said the other. “What have you been 
doing to my countrymen?" 

Alvarado could not answer and one morning he very uncere- 
moniously departed inland to a place of surety = Robinson 
says that he later talked with the Governor and that Alvarado 
told him the following: 

"T was insulted", he claimed, "at every turn by the drunk- 
en followers of Graham, even when walking in the garden, they 
would come to the walls and call upon me in terms of the great- 
est familiarity. 'Ho! Bautista, come here. I want to speak 


to you.’ Bautista, here! Bautista, there and Bautista, every- 


lonevis, Sixty Years in California, 54-56. 


14, obinson, Life in California, 146-147. 
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where! ?° 


How enraged the poor Governor must have been at this rude 
American disregard for his pomp and dignity! In July, 1849, 
the Mexican schooner: Columbine came from the port of San Blas 
and who should embark but Graham and his companions, looking 
a great deal better than when they had gone and fully armed 
with rifles and swords? Their former residences, which had 
been confiscated by the Californians, were restored to them 
and they were permitted to resume their former occupations .>° 

Though at the time of this trouble in 1840, there was 
little bad feeling shown toward the remaining foreigners in 
California, still the “era of greater or less trouble with 


foreigners may be said to have begun." 


were in the western frontier regions, years of hard times and 
discontent among the settlers, at least to an extent that 
turned popular attention toward other lands. 

The Indian line had been theorétically established along 


the western boundary of the Arkansas and Missouri Rivers as 


lé-obinson, Life in California, 147. 


18tpia, 149-150. 


lTRoyce, 56. 
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Bancroft, History of California, IV, 264-265. 
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early as 1820. By 1840, practically all the Indians had been 
removed beyond this line, which was thought to be the perman- 
ent future western boundary of the United States 

The agricultural frontier had reached this line only 
along the Red, the Arkansas, and the Missouri Rivers, in the 
shape of wedges, with the apices at the line. The Missouri 
wedge had reached the line first because it was in a more 
direct line with the Ohio, which had been used as a highway 
for emigration ever since the Alleghany frontier had been 
broken ever” 

Causes of Expansion.- The same forces and the same motives, 
with little variation, that led the western pioneer across the 
Alleghanies and thence to the Mississippi and to Texas, ex- 
plains the coming of the first American settlers across the 
Sierras, into California. | | 

Elbow room, freedom from varying restraints, a wide dis- 
tance between neighbors, the hard times of Van Buren's adminis- 
tration, land hunger and its consequent craving for new scenes, 
coupled with an effective publicity campaign - all had the 
effect of pushing the restless campaign onwards” 


Paxson, The Last American Frontier, 32. 


20: ppard, Maybelle, Southern Emigrant Trails to eee aan 
M. A. Thesis, 32. 


“1 jeland, Robert G., 94. 


22 ibid, 94-95. 
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The people were emigrants by profession, and continual 
movement westward was their normal state. Highly colored 
rumors were in circulation about California's genial skies 
and fertile lands to be had for the asking. Many came by the 
way of New Mexico, as well as through Oregon, with which re- 
gions overland communication was frequent. > 

The frontier newspapers reprinted articles from the east- 
ern press (though not always so good according to Bidwell) and 
there was scarcely a county that did not have its trapper- 
visitor who told wonderful tales of the country beyond the 
Rockies and the Sierra. Added to these garnished accounts 
were the letters from friends already in California. These, 
in most cases painted a more brilliant than drab account of 
the resources of the state and the fortunes that might be 
made. In the summer and autumn of 1840, excitement was rife 
in Platte County, Missouri. 

John Bidwell and the Westward Movement.- John Bidwell, 
one of the best known members of the Bartleson-Bidwell party 
which led the emigration across the plains and the mountains 
in 1841, was born in August, 1819, in Chataqua County, New 
York. When he was ten years old his family moved to Erie 
County, Pennsylvania, where they lived two years and then em- 


igrated to Ashtabula County, Ohio. In the fall of 1854 the 


2S pencroft, History of California, IV, 265. 
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family again moved to Darke County, Ohio, where the father and 
mother spent the remainder of their iira 

When the family moved from Ashtabula County, one of the 
brothers of John Bidwell and a sister had remained there and 
in the spring of 1836, John returned to where they were living 
and attended Kingville Academy. After attending two years he 
then went to the southern part of the state where he taught 
school until 1859. In that year he started west for Missouri, 
meeting on the road a number of fellow travellers who told 
him on no account to go to Missouri as the people were perfect 
savages who never would allow a honest man to live among them” 

Bidwell said that he afterwards learned that these men 
were the Mormons who had been driven from Missouri. However, 
their stories caused him to turn toward Iowa where Robert Lu- 
cus was Governor of the territory. He went to see Lucus and 
was advised to settle on the Iowa River but he found on ar- 
riving that the climate was unhealthful and only remained three 
weeks. Bidwell was the sole well person in the settlement at 
this time and though he had begun the construction of a cabin, 
decided it would be wise to move on. 

He went on to the Mississippi River and by boat to Fort 


Madison, thence by land to the Des Moines, near Farmington and 


245sawell, California, 1841-1848, M.S., 1. 


25Ibid, 1. 
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into Missouri. He travelled up the north side of the Missouri 
to the farthest white settlement in the Platte purchase. Here, 
he says, he found a healthful climate, fertile land and plenty 
of water. This region was just in the process of settlement 
at the time. F5idwell had run low on finances and consequently 
he taught school during the summer of 1839. Here he became 
acquainted with a government surveyor, Jesse Applegate, who 
later went to Oregon. He also met the editor of the St. Louis 
Argus, who had come out to the plains for his health. 

The survey showed that the settlers' lands were consider- 
ably mixed up but they were soon straightened out and Bidwell 
bought one hundred acres, intending to send for his father and 
mother. However, in the summer of 1840, the weather being 
very warm and needing some supplies, Bidwell took passage on 
the steamer Shawnee down to St. Louis. Due to the low water 
he did not get back for a month, only to find when he did, 
that his claim had been "jumped". In the first place the law 
required that a settler must either be married and the head 
of a family or twenty-one years old and John Bidwell was neither. 
But the biggest compelling motives were the ideas of the "claim- 
jumper" himself. Bidwell says: 

"The man who had my ranch was the sort of a desperado who 
I know had killed at least one man. He said he wanted that 


quarter-section and was bound to have it." As far as Bidwell 


Google 


was concerned this settled matters and he says, "I had for a 
time some idea of going to Texas but there was so much trouble 
there I didn't go." 

Roubidoux.- About this time an Indian trader named Roubi- 
doux came to the settlement. He was a brother of Joseph 
Roubvidoux, whose trading post at St. Joseph, Missouri, Bidwell 
had visited in 1859. Roubidoux was par excellence in descrip- 
tion and painted California as a beautiful paradise to the 
settlers who would listen to him. He had been to Santa Fe, 

New Mexico, Arizona, and to Monterey in California. S He said, 
"it is a perfect paradise, a perpetual Spring", says Bidwell. 
He was a calm considerate man and his stories had all the ap- 
pearance of truth. He claimed that the hospitality of the 
California people was unbounded. Cattle and horses ranged in 
that land in the greatest abundance. 

The bright pictures painted by the French-Indian aroused 
the ever ready interest of the settlers and a meeting was call- 
ed to secure more detailed information from the traders. He 
seems to have satisfied them in every particular and in answer- 
ing one question which Bidwell says every Missourian asks, he 
said: "There never was but one man in California who had the 
chills. He was a man from Missouri and carried the disease in 
his system. It was such a curiosity to see a man shake with 


26Bidwell, California, 1841-1848, 5. 
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15 


the chills that the people of Monterey went eighteen miles into 
the country to see the sufferer. Evidently this disease was 
not restricted to Missouri alone, as Miss Eppard says in her 
manuscript, "an emigrant moving to Arkansas in 1841 said he 
labored at his trade whenever the chills and fever would aa 

However, Roubidoux's account was so fascinating that many 
of the settlers decided to set out for the land of "milk and 
honey” and two committees were formed, one for control of the 
company in crossing overland and the other to organize the com- 
pany at the start. A pledge was drawn up, binding each signer 
to dispose of his property, to purchase a suitable outfit, and 
to rendezvous at Sapling grove, in Kansas territory, May ninth 
of the following year, ready for the crossing of the Great 
Plains. 

During the winter, over five hundred names were signed to 
this pledge, but this aroused the merchants of Weston, the prin- 
cipal town of Platte County, who were afraid that such a loss 
of population would destroy the prosperity of the towns and 
they set about by fair means and by foul to deflect the move- 


nent: ? 


27Biawell, California, 1841-1848, 7. 


285 ppard, Southern Emigrant Trails to California, 52. 
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The Merchants attempt to Curb Emigration.=- Those whose in- 
terests behooved them to keep the population stationary were 
doing all in their power to prevent this emigration by circu- 
lating rumors every year concerning dangers that lurked in the 
path of the emigrats. Sometimes the Mormons were ready to 
annihilate the emmigrants; sometimes the Indians who, either 
on their own initiative or incited to deeds of violence by 
emissaries of the British Government, collected in large numbers 
along the trail to rob and murder thence” 

The merchants denounced the emigration movements and re- 
peated everything unfavorable to California that they could 
hear. At last they succeeded in great part in destroying the 
excitement by publishing different letters they had received. 9} 

One of these was written by Captain Thomas J. Farnham to 
a Mr. Burhans of Platte County and printed June 20, 1840, in 
the Peoria Register. Farnham and a party of fourteen others 
had set out from Peoria for Oregon in 1839 anà prior to re- 
ceiving the jetter from him in the Sandwich Islands the last 
news that he was at Brown's Hole in the Rocky Mountains, wait- 


ing to join some company going to the Columbia River. 


In the letter written in January, 1840, Farnham does not 


SOpryant, What I Saw in California, 16. 


Sl ppard, Southern Emmigrant Trails to California, 34. 
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tell how he got to Oregon but states that in every respect the 
country had been overrated; that excepting the valley of the 
Wilhamet (Willamette), the realm of the Methodist Mission, no 
portion of the territory through which he passed, presented 
anything attractive, or offered any inducements to farmers, or 
to any other class of emigrants. In a word all the unfavorable 
representations that were made to him by returning traveller 
whom he met on the journey, and to which he then lent a in- 
credulous ear, were abundantly realized.” 

Another letter, published by the Missouri Republican in 
its vigorous attempt to prevent an exodus of settlers to the 
west, was that of L. W. Bogg, former governor of Missouri and 
now as the Republican puts it "an alcalde in some little town 
in California, to which his love of adventure has led him." 

The Missouri Republican says, “We give place to his instructions, 
(as to the best route) not because we desire to be understood 

as recommending any man to go either to California or Oregon, 

but because we are willing to help along those who will go 

there whether they benefit themselves or not.. If we were asked 
our advice in this matter we would tell every man who has any- 
thing to hope for in any of the states or territories of this 
Union, who is not absolutely an outcast from society and de- 
prived of all chance of maintaining a respectable standing, 


S2 ses Register, LVIII, 242. 
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not to move one foot towards either Oregon or California. We 
have made inquiries from discreet and intelligent men who have 
visited both countries, and they uniformly concurred, not an 
exception now occurs to us, in representing both territories as 
inferior in advantages. to those offered by our own state, and 
as presenting no inducement to take any respectable man there "°° 
Notwithstanding these unfavorable reports which were to 
deter many of the original signers of the pledge in Platte 
County, and, more enthusiastic of the potential emigrants went 
ahead with their preparations and appointed a committee to 
gather all favorable information on California and correspond 
with those people in all parts of the state who might wish to 
join the company .°* 
One of the letters received by this committee was from a 
"Dr." Marsh, an American living in California, to a friend in 


Jackson County, Missouri.°© 


Bidwell said that the letter gave 
such a glowing account of California, that they thought there 
would be almost a general emigration from Missouri, and some 


from Illinois and other Western States. 
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During the winter of 1840, Bidwell made two trips to Jack- 
son County to see people who had promised to join the expedi- 
tion and also to get more information regarding California and 
the different routes, but by this time the excitement of the 
potential emigrants had cooled considerably due to the activi- 
ties of the western ercan 

Though the interest of the people was gradually waning 
due to the effective propaganda put forth by the frontier mer- 
chants, nevertheless a meeting was held at Independence, a | 
frontier town of Missouri, on February l, 1841, and fifty- 
eight people volunteered to leave for California. 

What a dwindling from the five hundred who had volunteer- 
ed in the fall mercio Ninteen of these groups were going 
to take their families with them. Among the various resolu- 
tions passed at the meeting I believe it worth while to quote 
the following ones in their entirety. 

The Resolutions at Independence, February l, 1841.- "Re- 
solved; that our object in going there is that of peace and 
good will towards the people and government of California, and 
our principal inducement for emigration to that country is 
that we believe, from the best imntormavion we have been able 

Sê bidwell, California, 1841-1848, MS., 8. 
S7Tpid, 9-10. 
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to procure, it to be more congenial to our interests and en- 
joyment than that of our present location. 

"Further resolved; that this company wishes to cooperate 
with all others that may design to emigrate to California the 
ensuing spring. It is recommended that all companies and in- 
Gividuals intending to so emigrate to California, rendezvous 
at the Sapling Grove, on the old Santa Fe route, about nine 
miles west of the Missouri State line, against the tenth of 
May next, in which time and place they request the concurrence 
of all other companies and individuals. 

"Purther resolved; that inasmuch as other companies are 
expected to join this, the election of officers is deferred 
until the general rendezvous. Further resolved; that Marsh's 
route is believed to be the best by which to cross the moun- 
tains." 

Bancroft mentions this meeting at Independence and says: 
"Doubtless a part of these (people) helped to make the company 
of which I am speaking (the Bidwell-Rartleson Company) though 


their proposed route at that time seems to have been by Santa 
59 
d 


Fe. : 
The Route.- Regarding the route, I believe that Bancroft 
S8colonial Magazine and Commercial Maritime Journal, V, 229- 
2350. 


S9pancroft, History of California, IV, 267. 
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is in error. The Resolutions quoted above definitely state 
that Marsh's route was the one to be selected and Marsh, in 
his letter to Commodore Jones tells of the coming of the party 
over the mountains “without any other guide" than a letter he 
had sent a year previously. Marsh, himself, had reached Cali- 
fornia in 1856 by one of the yearly caravans from Santa Fe. 

Eppard, speaking of Marsh, says: "He could not have known 
more of the northern route than of a southern one, but he did 
know that parties coming by the southern route would land at 
San Diego or Los Angeles and settle in Southern California. 

He preferred that they would come by a northern route so they 
would land near his own place where they would inevitably 
settle." *? 

In speaking of this route, more properly central than 
northern, *“ Eppard also gives as reasons for the choice of the 
route of the Bidwell party: "The emigrant's dread of passing 
through foreign territory and misconceptions concerning the 
character of the foreigner." To the north, the trail would 
have passed over territory disputed with England, to the south, 


over territory desired by the United States but unquestionably 


<Owarner, Reminiscences of Early California, M.S., 55. 
leppard, Southern Emigrant Trails to California, 41-43. 


42scott, L. F., in preface of his M. A. Thesis, The Emigrant 
Routes to California. 
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possessed by Mexico. 9 The choice of the central route would 
take them directly from the United States headlong into Cali- 
fornia. 

To a very small extent these factors may have turned this 
company and those following later, from the better known routes 
through Oregon to the north and Santa Fe to the south, but 
previous efforts in expansion of Americans toward the west dis- 
prove any great regard for the rights or feelings of other 
nations or fear of retaliation. It is only necessary to turn 
to the westward expansion into Louisiana, Texas, and to the 
wanderings of the fur traders, trappers, and government ex- 
plorers in the Far West to see that boundary lines meant little 
or nothing to these hardy pioneers. 

Of course when part of the returning Bidwell party attempt- 
ed to find their way back to Missouri by the Southern route, 
their troubles with the Indians and hardships endured through 
the loss of a competent guide, gave the southern route a bad 
reputation for some years. tt In fact there were very few par- 
ties from Missouri who travelled the southern route until the 


more northern routes became too crowded in the days of the 


‘Seppard, Southern Emigrant Trails to California, 42-43. 


44) ancy, Cruise of the Dale, 121. Hopper, Charles, Narra- 
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gold Mieke” When May of 1841 came, however, Bidwell was the 
only one of the entire company who had signed the pledge to go. 
There were a few who had not joined the original company de- 
sirous of going, and with these Bidwell decided to set out for 
the rendezvous. A wagon maker, Robert H. Thomes, and an in- 
valid by the name of Henshaw were to accompany him. Bidwell 
traded a horse of Henshaw's for a yoke of oxen and a "one-eyed" 
mule for the invalid to fides” Bidwell already had a wagon, 

a rifle and some provisions, a rather meager outfit to cross 
the plains, but they started out and drove to Weston where 
Thomes was waiting for them. Here they were joined by the son 
of one of the merchants, a young fellow named Mike Nye, and 
bidding the people goodbye they started out for the rendezvous 
at Sapling Grove. 

The Rendezvous.- This rendezvous was in Kansas territory, 
and the little party had to travel down the Missouri River about 
fifty miles, cross at Independence Landing, and then go west 
about ten miles into Indian Territory. *! When they got to Sap- 


ling Grove no one was there, but seeing fresh wagon tracks they 
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followed them to the Kansas River. Here they found parties 
from Missouri and Arkansas and sanped, waiting for others who 
might rn 

J. B. Chiles.- While waiting at the rendezvous various 
other small parties of adventurers and a party of missionaries 
joined them. J. B. Chiles, a former Kentuckian who had moved 
to Missouri in 1831, was the leader of one of the small par- 
ties. He and his wife had settled on government land and were 
fairly successful in raising stock and grain but in 1837 his 
wife died, leaving him to care for three small daughters and a 
son. Following the death of his wife, Chiles became restless 
and not caring to stay in the home where he had been so happy, 
found a place for the children where they would have a mother's 
care, and joined a company of volunteers under Colonel Richard 


Gentry for the Florida War in 1838. After but one battle at 


48pidwell, Diary, 4. Bidwell, California, 1848-1848, 13. 
At this place in the narrative Bidwell contradicts the account 
in his Diary by his account in his History of California, 1841- 
1848. n e Diary for May 18, 1841, he says, “having waited 
at this place, (two miles west of Kansas River), for two days 
and all the company being arrived, excepting a. few, orders 
were given to start in the morning, Wednesday, May 19. This 
morning the wagons started off." In his History of California 
1841-1848, Bidwell says, "Every day for a week or more wagons 
arrived with the same object in view. We at last took steps 
to see how many had arrived and found our numbers to be sixty- 
nine." . This contradiction, or at least confusion, is probably 
explained in the fact that Bidwell's small group arrived late 
at the rendezvous, which had been appointed for the 10th of 
May and found that most of the emigrants had preceded them. 
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Lake Okeechobee, where their leader was killed, they returned 
to TERN The trip to florida greatly improved the health 
of Chiles and also “created in him a love for adventure" “° 
Chiles told this to a friend, a millwright, William Baldridge, 
who proposed a trip to California. It was Baldridge who had 
been corresponding with Dr. Marsh in California, and in all 
probabliity it was one of these letters which was supposed to 
have guided the emigrants across the mountains, though Marsh 
never had travelled over them himself. Baldridge was detained 
at the last by a large contract to build mills, so Chiles was 
forced to go on to the rendezvous without his triona 

Josiah Belden.- In another small party came Josiah Belden 
who had been wandering about since he was a young boy. Origi- 
nally from Middletown, New York, he moved to Albany when he 
was fifteen years old and remained there until he was twanty- 
one. He then went south to New Orleans, spent a winter there 
and then entered the mercantile business in Vicksburg and 


2 
later in anehester.” 


According to Bidwell's Diary, he arrived at the Kansas River on 
the 16th of May and the company started overland on the 19th. 
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He sold out and went to St. Louis in the spring of 1841 
and met several young men, Chandler, Brolaski and Shotwell, who 
told him of an expedition to California. They decided to join 
it and bought a wagon and provisions in St. Louis and went up 


55 Belden 


the Missouri River to Independence in a steamboat. 
says in his Narrative, "For my part when I was younger I had 
read Cooper's novels and about Aster's expedition to the Colum- 
bia River, and that rather excited a desire in my mind to see 
something of a wild country, of buffalo hunting and to have 
some adventures among the Indians." 

After waiting until they thought everyone had arrived the 
company of emigrants elected its officers, T. H. Green, presi- 
dent; John Bidwell, secretary; and J. Bartileson, captain. 
Bartleson "had been chosen company commander by popular vote 
but it was understood that this choice was necessary to pre- 
vent the withdrawal of himself and supporters and the conse- 
quent disintegration of the carte” Though I have been 
unable to find upon what Cleland bases this statement I have 
no doubt that it is true, as his actions later show the tem- 


perament of the man. 


Besides the emigrants there was a party of missionaries 
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under Father De st Their guide, Captain Fitzpatrick, was 
the only one experienced in the mountains. He acted as pilot 
for both parties until they divided, one going on to the mouth 
of the Columbia River and the other company going overland to 
California. 

"None of the emigrant party knew anything about mountain- 
eering and very few had even been in the Indian Territory, but 
they felt that they were fully capable of going anywhere, no 
matter what difficulties were encountered with nature or the 
Indians ."°° | 

According to Bancroft's corrected list there were forty- 
eight people in the Bidwell-Bartleson company and seventeen 
others, including three Catholic missionaries, three hunters, 
five teamsters, bound for Oregon, Mr. Williams, a Methodist 
preacher, two men on a pleasure trip, and three trappers for 
the Rocky Mountains .®T 

The first part of their route was one which had often been 
used by trappers bound for the Rocky Mountains and by parties 
bound for Oregon. The idea that Mary's River must be followed 
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after leaving the Oregon trail came from the trip of Smith in 


1827 and Walker in 1833.°° 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BIDWELL-BARTLESON COMPANY FROM MISSOURI 


The Start.- On Wednesday morning, May the nineteenth, the 
Bidwell-Bartleson party finally started on their journey over- 
land; first the four carts and a small wagon of one of the 
missionaries. (Bidwell says they drove from three to five 
miles in line to each cart and though they were easily upset 
were much more convenient than the larger er The next 
eight wagons were drawn by mules and horses and the last five 
wagons by seventeen yoke of ora" 

The company intended moving slowly so that one of the ex- 
pected emigrants, J. B. Chiles, might overtake them. Their 
course was left, and leaving the Kansas River to their left 
travelled over the prairie in the river valley. After travel- 
ling about twelve miles the company stopped at noon as the 
day was very warm. In the afternoon a heavy shower of rain 
and hail came down, showing the emigrants what they might ex- 
pect from the elements. Several Kansas Indians came to the 
camp well armed but were not hostile to the whites. They were 


expecting an attack from the Pawnees in revenge for the mas- 
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sacre of a large number of women and children by the Kansas 
tribe while the Pawnees were away on a buffalo hunt.” The 
company had rules for prtoection against the Indians,setting 
guards and patrols when they camped and dividing into watches, 
each one taking his turn.* 

Next day the weather was more pleasant and they travelled 
over the prairie crossing small streams whose banks were lined 
with small groves of oak, walnut, elm and hickory, and on one 
of them camped for the night. During the night the oxen stray- 
ed away and the company did not get started until nine o'clock. 
They soon crossed the Vermillion, a branch of the Kansas, and 
in the forenoon passed a Kansas village which was deserted, 
due to the trouble with the Pawnees. They encamped after travel- 
ling about fifteen miles and next morning started at 6 o'clock 
so as to escape the heat of mid-day. They made about eighteen 
miles over high rolling prairie and stopped by a small stream 
for the night. Next morning, May 25, there was great consterna- 
tion. All but nine oxen were gone and a number of the company 
complained at the slow rate of travelling. They were afraid 
they would never get to California and would have to winter in 


the Black Hills.” They made a start at about 9 o'clock, however, 
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and after going nine miles waited for Chiles, who overtook 
them at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. Fourteen Pawnee Indians 
were seen approaching, as he came up, but though well armed 
with spears, they made no attempt at hostility and were prob- 
ably on an expedition against their enemies, the Kansas tribe. 
On Monday the emigrants arrived at Big Vermillion where 
they were obliged to wait until the following day on account 
of the high water. On Wednesday they had to stop and repair 
two wagons which had broken down and while camped they were 
visited by about a dozen Pawnees. Charles Hopper killed a 
deer at this camp and it was here that the Methodist preacher 
Williams overtook the company. He was on his way to visit the 
Oregon territory where there was a Methodist mission at the 
time. He had not arrived in time to start with the company 
from the settlements and had travelled entirely alone "without 
any gun or other weapon of defense, depending wholly upon 
Providence for protection and P E The next day they 


had very little trouble but the following Friday were forced to 


travel twenty-five miles before they came to wood and water on 
the banks of the Big Blue River, a branch of the kansas” 


On Monday, May 31, the emigrants met a party of trappers, 
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eighteen men and six wagons loaded with fur and robes, from 
Fort Laramie on the North Fork of the Platte River, bound for 
St. Louis. Bidwell says: “The wagons were drawn by oxen and 
mules; the former looked as if they received a thousand lashes 
every day of their existence. The rusty mountaineers looked 
as though they had never seen razor, water, soap or brush." 
The day was very warm and the company had to travel until dark 
before reaching water, which was then found to be unfit to 
drink. Next day they reached the Big Platte River and in the 
afternoon had a heavy shower followed by a hail storm. On 

the evening of June 1l, Isaac Kelsey was married to Miss.. 
Williams by her father, the Methodist preacher, now making 
five families in the emigrant train including one widow and 
child. 

There was now some complaint in the company that the 
Missionaries, under Father De Smet, were travelling much too 
fast and a vote was taken to see whether the two parties should 
separate, but this was voted down because the emigrant party 
would thus lose the experienced services of Captain Fitzpatrick, 
guide of the Missionary party. 
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"Cheyenne" Dawson.- On June 4, while out hunting antelope, 
a young man named Dawson was stopped by a band of about forty 
Indians and his mule, gun and pistol, taken from him. He had 
just reached camp with the news when the whole band came into 
sight. "Then", says Bidwell, “commenced a general stampede 
for the Platte River, about three miles away. The women and 
children were crying and screaming, oxen and mules were put to 
the gallop and away we went pell-mell for the river. In this 
race for life as we thought, no heed was taken for the hind- 
most; it was each for himself.” 10 

The people were nearly frightened to death and later when 
Bidwell asked one young man how many Indians he thought there 
were, he said in a trembling voice, "There wore lots, gobs, 
fields and swarms of them!" And they proved to be a party of 
friendly Cheyenne Indians who returned everything but the pis- 
fois 

Belden gives a slightly different version of the incident. 
He says that they saw a body of Indians coming at full speed 
as though intending to attack the party but halted several 
hundred yards away while the party formed a hollow square 
with their wagons. Fitzpatrick, the guide of the Missionary 


party, being experienced in Indian affairs, then went out to 
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meet them and had a talk with their chief who agreed not to 
attack the whites. The company then made camp and in the even- 
ing several of the Indians came and smoked the "peace pipe". 
The emigrants found that they were a war party of Cheyennes 
looking for Pawnees. They were fine looking and fully armed 
with bows and arrows and tomahawks, while a few had eine 
Following this incident the man who lost his guns was known 
as "Cheyenne" Dawson. 1” 
The next day the party started early, still feeling ner- 
vous about the Indians. On the opposite side of the river they 
saw a great herà of buffalo and several boats of the American 
Fur Company descending the river loaded with fur and buffalo 
robes. Here occurred thè first desertion when a man by the 
name of Stone left the company to return to Missouri with these 
traders. 14 In the afternoon a storm came up, rain followed by 
hail "larger than a turkey m and "some of the stones 
measured 23" in E T In a short time however, the 


weather cleared up and the sun came out bright and warm. For 


the next few days they were accompanied by about twenty-five 
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of the Cheyenne Indians who were not hostile, however, and the 
travellers gradually came, without mishap into the great buffa- 
lo country. Bidwell here tells of the danger from the herds 

of buffalo. In one place "all the plains were literally black 
with them crowding to the river for water. The ground liter- 
ally thundered with the vast herds that came rushing down to 
the river; we sat up all night shooting at them to keep them 
from running over usr! 

They were in the country of the Platte River at this time 
and here could be noticed the effect of the white hunters upon 
the herds of buffalo. So many had been killed in one valley 
that the bones reminded one of a slaughter yard. Where a few 
years before the buffalo were at the frontiers of Missouri 
"they were fast retreating toward the Rocky Mountains "18 

Bidwell mentions the fact the Indians wished to preserve 
the buffalo, killing only for meat, while the whites killed 
them for their hides and left the meat to rot on the plains 
or be eaten by the wolves or vultures.” 


On June 9th the company crossed the South Fork of the 


Platte River, and on the lOth most of the oxen were again lost, 
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due to laxness on the prt of the ones standing watch, and a 
court-martial was called to force them to be more careful, since 
they were passing through the country of the Pawnee and Cheyenne 
Indians. Despite all warnings, the following morning the oxen 
had been allowed to wander about a mile from camp, and when one 
of the men was sent after them he returned crying that the In- 
dians were driving them off. No Indians were to be seen in the 
vicinity however and it was probably the man's own imagination 
and timidity which made him so frightened. O 
The Ash Hollow Accident.- On Sunday, June 15, while camped 
at Ash Hollow on the North Fork of the Platte, a sorrowful ac- 
cident occurred. Young Shotwell, who had come with Belden 
from St. Louis, while pulling a gun from one of the wagons by 
the muzzle, accidentally shot himself near the heart and died — 
about an hour later. Shotwell had been well liked by the mem- 
bers of the party for his good behavior, and his loss. brought 
sadness to the entire group. He had lived for about eight 
months near the Nodaway River in the Platte Purchase prior to 
his start on the expedition, though his mother lived in Laurel 
County, Kentucky, and had not wanted him to go West.” They 
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gave him as decent a burial as was possible and after a funeral 
sermon by Mr. Williams drove on up the river. They continued 
to follow the river for several days, seeing nothing more in- 
teresting than the beautiful scenery, a few wild horses and 
some mountain sheep. On June 22nd they arrived at Fort Laramie 
on the Platte River, about eight hundred miles from Missouri. 
This was owned by the American Fur Company at the time. The 
company remained one day at the fort, where poor Shotwell's 
possessions were sold at auction, and next day entered the 
Black Hills. At the fort they lost two more from the party, 
Simpson and Mast, but were joined by two other white men and an 
Indian and his family travelling to Green River. S 

They followed the North Fork of the Platte for six days, 
finding plenty of good grass, wood and water, and on July 1l, 
crossed to the North side, drowned a mule and upset one of the 
wagons in fording. The next day while Belden was following a 
buffalo he left his horse tied in some spot and was unable to 
find the location again due to the great similarity of the 
country. The hills continued to increase in himn as they 
travelled along and on July 5 they camped at Independence Rock, 


which was named after a Fourth of July celebration by Captain 
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Wm. Sublette while camped there on the Sweetwater, a small 
branch of the North Platte.” It had many names of former 
travellers carved and painted on its base, and most of the 
emigrants placed their names on it in tar and grease. © 

While the travellers were inscribing their names on the 
rock in the morning, two hunters, John Gray and Romaine, were 
sent ahead to Green River to see if there were any trappers at 
the rendezvous there .”" Many of the emigrants had different 
articles they could trade and it was found that some had alcohol, 
concealed in their wagons, which they later diluted and sold 
to the trappers as ieee As they journeyed along they 
passed several places white with Glauber salts, and several 
large lumps were taken up and later used for seasoning or for 
trade. 

The emigrants continued along the Sweetwater and on the 
seventh of July came in sight of the snow capped summits of the 
Wind “iver Mountains. At this time they began to kill buffalo 
and dry the meat to carry them over the mountains to California. 
On the thirteenth day they met Gray and Romaine returning from 


Green River, who reported no one at the rendezvous nor any game 
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ahead. This information caused them to lay in a bigger supply 
of meat, and while they were engaged for a few days in hunting 
and drying meat, a subscription was raised for anyone who would 
overtake the trappers, and John Gray volunteered. On the eigh- 
teenth day they left the Sweetwater and crossed the divide 
which forms the watershed between the waters of the Pacific 
Slope and those of the Mississippi, crossed the Little Sandy 
and on July the nineteenth started descending the Big Sandy to- 
ward the south.” 

Trading at Green Hiver.- On the evening of the twenty-second 
John Gray returned with the information that he had found Trapp's 
company of about twenty men, and that they had returned with 
him to Green River, where they were now camped. He had suffered 
a great deal in overtaking them. His mule had given out "as 
there was no water for a great distance and Grey himself so 
fatigued for lack of water and hunger that he could not walk 
crawled on his hands and feet for the last part of the "E > 
The following day the party moved on to the Green River ren- 
dezvous, a distance of eight miles from their encampment and 
spent the remainder of the afternoon and the next day trading 


with Trapp's men. Chiles sold two yoke of exen and a wagon, 
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and a lively business was done in powder, lead, blankets, shirts 
and various other E 

When they left Green River they lost sig be the company, 
John Gray, Peyton, Frye, Rogers, Jones and “omaine started to 
return to the United States, and though attacked several times 
by the Indians finally arrived at home aitain” Baker stopped 
in the mountains to trap. Trapp and his men left the same day, 
and it was later learned that a few days following they met a 
party of Sioux Indians and in a fight lasting nearly a day 
Trapp and three others were killed.“ 

After crossing the Green River the Bidwell party went 
south about eight miles, then west to a branch stream called 
Ham's Forks, and followed upstream four days. Another family 
was created on the thirtieth of July when the sister of Mrs. 
Kelsey, Widow Grey, was married by Father De Smet to a man 


who had joined the caravan at Fort Laramie. 


Slbidwell, Diary, 26. Powder sold for {1 a cup (pint), 
lead 41.50 per lb., mackinaw blankets {8 to 415, sugar {1 per 
cup, pepper l per cup, cotton and calico shirts, ¢3 to $5, 
rifles $30 to $60. In return the emigrants received dressed 
deerskins at $3, dressed deerskin pants 710, beaver skins {10, 
moccasins $10, Flour sold in the mountains at 50g per cup, 
tobacco ¢2 per lb., butcher knives from ẹl to {3 and a good 
gun was worth as much as a horse, a cap lock preferred, caps 
. being worth l a box. 
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Next day they left Harris' Fork and crossed to Black's 
Fork of the Green River, and in these hills saw numerous signs 
of Indians, the Blackfeet who were in this ae In a few 
days they crossed a high divide and started descending a dif- 
ficult route into Bear River Valley. In some places they had 


to leave this river and go a distance inland to get by the 


high bluffs. In spite of all the hardships of travel, Bidwell, 


at least, missed nothing of the beauties of nature, as shown 
in his description: "The bluffs were exceeding high, and no 
person could ever believe that the wagons ever passed these 
huge eminences of nature did he not witness it with his own 
eyes. But the pleasing view we had from their top just as the 
sun was going to sleep behind the western mountains paid us 
for all our trouble. .A most beautiful landscape presented 
itself to view, and rugged summits of almost every shape were 
fantastically pictured upon the sky, bounding the western 
horizon, a beautiful little lake was seen to the south, whose 
river meandered proudly through the valley among willows and 
scattering cottonwoods till it disappeared among the hills in 
the shades of the evening.” 


On August the tenth the company arrived at Soda Fountain 
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where in an area of three or four miles there are many springs. 
The water deposited a sediment which petrified around the out- 
side of the spring so that there were gradually built up colums 
sometimes fifty feet high. In the evening Father De Smet with 
three or four Flathead Indians started for Fort Hall, about 
fifty miles away. | 

The Parting of the Ways.- The next morning after travelling 
about six miles the caravan stopyed. Here was the parting of 
the ways. From now on the California company were to be thrown 
on their own resources. No longer would they have the experi- 
ence or knowledge of the pilot, Captain Fitzpatrick, to guide 
them. The Oregon company was leaving Bear “iver for Fort Hall 
on the Snake River, a branch of the Columbia. Many who had in- 
tended going to California when they started the journey were 
afraid of the unknown route which the others intended taking, 
with a guide if possible or without one if rr aa 

When the California company finally started out it con- 
sisted of only thirty-two men and one woman and child?” there 
being only one family in the party. The two companies were 
soon lost to each others sight though the California company 
moved slowly, as some had gone to “ort Hall for provisions and 


in an endeavor to procure a guide to the gap in the California 
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Mountains or to the head of Mary's Riven S 

In 1841, the geography west of Salt Lake was little known, 
according to Bidwell, and though he seems to have had some maps 
they were of little value. ‘hey showed a river running fran 
each end of the lake west into the Pacific, and he was told in 
Missouri before he started that if he couldn't take the wagons 
to California to build.canoes and float down in them. Chiles 
does not mention the maps, though he states that they had "no 
guide, compass; nothing but the sun to guide them", and "that 
they learned through Dr. Marsh's letters the latitude of San 
Francisco Pay and thought the sun sufficient to guide them 
there. | 

Bidwell and James John "go fishing".- The same day that 
the two companies separated Bidwell and James John gave the 
other members of the California party a scare while camped on 
the Bear River near Soda Springs. The day was very warm and 
after fishing a short time they decided to ascend some moun- 
tains on whose tops they could see snow. They thought they 
were only about four miles away, but were overtaken by darlmess 
before they reached the summit. They were without coats and 
shivered until morning, which found them about half a mile be- 
low the snow. They climbed on up the mountain, then took 
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what they could carry and going down they hurried as fast as 
they could and arrived at the camp about noontime. The company 
had thought that the Indians had found them and had been on 
guard all night. Though they were glad to see them return 

they were somewhat provoked, as they had a right to be, at 
their thoughtlessness in leaving camp without any explanations” 

The company continued on their way, turning first in one 
direction and then in another in an endeavor to get over the 
ravines and through the hills. They had little trouble in 
finding water but the grass was very dry, not making good food 
for the horses and oxen. While travelling along they saw 
smoke rising from the mountains before them, probably a signal 
of the Shoshone Indians, through whose territory they were 
now passing, that there were strangers coming. 

On the eighteenth of August, the emigrants were prevented 
from following the river by a deep salt creek which they as- 
cended, looking for a place to cross. They suffered a great 
deal for lack of water and the next morning started early but 


could see nothing before them but arid plains, covered so 


$e orper says that Bidwell asked if he could go to the 
snow and back in a day, but being assured he could not pretend- 
ed he was going fishing and sneaked off. 1hey were gone all 
night and Hopper says he took their tracks and finally found 
them. When they came into camp they were roundly rebuked by 
the captain for giving trouble to the company when there was 
no need. Hopper, 182. 
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thickly with salt in some places as to look like snow. About 
mid-day they saw timber in the distance, but on marching to- 
wards it discovered it to be an illusion and turned their 
course from south to east in order to reach the river before 
their teams gave out. 

Crossing Great Salt Lake Basin, they camped on its banks 
and two men were sent out to explore the surrounding country 
and soon returned with the information that they were within 
two miles of where the river emptied into a great salt lake 
(Bear River runs into Great Salt Lake). The following day 
they set out in a north-westerly direction and crossed their 
trail of two days before, having made a complete triangle. 
They left a paper on a pole at this crossing, so that those 
men who had gone to Fort Hall would not take the wrong tracks 
and lose time. They travelled about ten miles and found grass 
and water, though both of these were very salty. The next 
morning Mr. Prolasky, one of the men who had gone to the fort, 
overtook them. He had been left behind by the others because 
he was forced to travel slower with a pack load of provisions, 
but had seen the paper at the intersection of the trails, 
which the others had missed, and consequently reached camp 


ahead of them. The other men came up with the caravan in the 
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afternoon and brought the information that they were unable to 
get a guide at Fort Hall. They also said that the families 
that were going to Oregon had traded their oxen for horses and 
were going to descend the Columbia River with a pack horse. 
On August the twenty-third, the company came in full view of 
Great Salt Lake and for several days crossed the plains that 
were covered with salt. ‘they suffered a great deal in the | 
heat and from lack of water for themselves and for the animals. 
On the twenty-sixth, however, they crossed an Indian trail and 
followed it for about thirty-five miles into the mountains, 
where they were overjoyed to find green grass and a spring of 
fresh water. 

They decided to stay here until the route to Mary's River, 
now the Humboldt, was explored, and to take no more chances 
of getting out of water. While they were camped there a Sho- 
shone Indian came to camp and told the others not far off who 
had horses, so Bidwell and several others set out to find 
them. At a short distance they happened on an Indian who had 
just killed a deer and they bought about half of it for twelve 
powder and ball cartridges. He agreed to lead them in search 
of the others and took them far up in the mountains where they 
saw a few Indians but no horses, so they returned to camp. 

It was then decided that Captain Bartleson and C. Hopper 


should explore the route to Mary's River while the company 
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rested at this good spot, and they set out on August the twenty- 
ninth expecting to be gone eight or nine dee The company 
remained there until the fifth of September, when grass became 
scarce and there was no success in hunting, one ox being killed 
for meat. The weather was becoming very cold and the company 
moved on slowly for several days, hoping to meet Bartleson and 
Hopper. On September Oth they returned with the information 
that they had found the head of Mary's River which could be 


reached in about five days. 2 


During the night the Indians 
stole one of the horses, which did not improve the temper of 
the emigrants. They travelled for a couple of days between 
salt plains on the east and high mountains on the west, having 
trouble finding water, and Kelsey finally had to abandon his 
wagons and place his family and goods on horses, as the oxen 
were not able to keep ee 

The party moved onward without mishap for two days and on 
September the fifteenth passed through a gap in the ridge of 
the mountains and came on to a high dry plain. In the distance 
they could see a high mountain through the haze and after 


travelling about fifteen miles came to its foot. There was 
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plenty of water to be found, but the animals were getting weal 
er and progress was very slow. 

The Change from Wagon to Pack-Train.- A meeting was called 
at the encampment in the evening and it was decided to abandon 
the wagons and go ahead with saddle and pack animala." Next 
morning they started making pack saddles for the mules, horses, 
and oxen. While they were doing this an old Indian came down 
from the mountains and told them by means of signs that the 
Great Spirit had bade him go down into the plains where he 
would find some strange people who would give him a great many 
presents. The emigrants gave him a great number of articles 
which they had intended throwing away, the first being a pair 
of trousers, as he was entirely nude. Whenever he received 
anything he would turn towards the sun and deliver a long elo- 
quent address to the Great Spirit who had been so kind as to 
guide him to these liberal people. "No Persian, in appearance 
could have been more sincere." 

Bidwell says, "Our trials of packing would have been ludi- 
crous if they had not been so painful. The packs would turn 
and get down in the dirt. Old mules that were almost skeletons 
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would run and kick at the packs and the work oxen would jump 
and bellow and try to throw off their N e After working 
all day the packs were ready next morning and they started 
along the mountains seeking a place to pass through. they 
finally followed an Indian trail which led them through and 
onto another dry plain, destitute of grass and water and in 
many places covered with salt. They travelled until midnight 
and about eight miles from where they made camp, lost two of 
the oxen carrying packs. They thought that the oxen would 
follow, but when they arose next morning they found themselves 
on the east side of the mountain not far from its base, with 
no signs of water or the missing oxen. Bidwell and another 
young man, "Cheyenne" Dawson, went back to look for the oxen 
while the company moved, promising to stop when they found 
water. When they had gone back about ten miles, Dawson became 
discouraged and returned to the company while Bidwell went on. 
In a short time he found the trail of the oxen going directly 
north, the company at the time going southwest, and following 
it for about ten miles found them. He had seen fresh moccasin 
tracks but was not afraid, as the Indians of the region were 


47 
very timid and the loss of two oxen would have meant a lessen- 
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ing of the meat supply, as they had already killed four and 
only nine rename He started back with the oxen, but being 
unable to overtake the company before darkness, stopped and 
spent the night, being very uncomfortable without a fire or a 
blanket. Next morning he met three men who had been sent out 
to bring him water and food, and soon arrived at the camp where 
they rested the remainder of the day. The following day they 
passed along one of the highest mountains seen in the whole 
journey, trying to find a way through, as they passed through 
and descended into a beautiful valley toward the west, and all 
were sure that they were nearing the headwaters of Mary's Riv- 
er. Two hunters, having missed the course of the company, 
slept out but returned the next morning as they were going 
along in a westerly direction. Many antelopes were seen and 
two or three killed, a welcome addition to the food supply. 

On the twenty-first, several Indians came to camp and 
next morning eighty or ninety were seen coming from the west. 
Captain Bartleson was ignorant of Indian customs and allowed 
them to surround the camp before Benjamin Kelsey "showed by 


| 4 
forcible gestures that they could come no further." they were 
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meat for their supply of food by this time and killed an ox 
every two or three days. 
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Shoshones, well armed with guns, bows, and arrows, and though 
ordinarily peaceful would "like all other savages go as far 

as they could". They travelled as close to the caravan as 
they were allowed until noon and then began to drop ofr.°° The 
next day, not being able to see the end of the valley or any 
signs of Mary's River, the company concluded they were too far 
south and crossed over the mountains to the north, where they 
encamped on a small stream. They followed the course of the 
stream northwest for six days through very difficult canons 
and between high precipices and were getting alarmed. The men 
who had got directions at Fort Hall had been warned not to get 
too far south on account of the Great Salt desert, and not too 
far north because of the danger of getting lost in the head- 
waters of the Columbia. Bidwell here mentions a map, upon 
which the course of “ary's River was marked west-southwest. 
They travelled north for two more days, but on the third day 
beheld with delight the course of the river change to south- 
west. The river broadened here into a small valley with very 
high grass and contained a great many Shoshone Indians, living 
in huts and filthy in their nabita: For the next few days 


they travelled west and Rartleson pushed ahead as fast as his 
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mules were able, caring little that those less fortunate and 
having oxen were left venia 

Antagonism Between Pidwell and Bartleson.- There seems to 
have been a growing antagonism between Captain Bartleson and 
Bidwell, which I think can best be shown by the following quo- 
tation in Bidwell's own words: "As we followed down the Hum- 
boldt River the driving of the oxen devolved first upon one 
and then upon another. One day before we reached the Humboldt 
range of mountains it became my turn to drive the loose cattle. 
For some reason Captain B. (Bartleson) travelled so fast with 
the company that I could not keep up. At dark I must have 
been at least ten miles behind the train. Failing to overtake 
them, I was obliged to camp without blankets or provisions. 
Indians I knew to be numerous and for aught I knew were hostile. 
My idea was to be cautious and always to be prepared when go- 
ing through an Indian country. I do confess that I didn't like 
to be left alone and go off into the deep gloomy bands of the 
Humboldt River among the willows and camp without blankets and 
supplies. The next morning starting at daylight I reached the 
company waiting for me to arrive because they had nothing for 
breakfast until they kiłled one of the oxen that I was driving. 


As soon as I met Captain Rartleson I complained in the strong- 
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est language that I could command of his treatment in travelling 
so fast that I could not keep up. He said nothing at the time, 
on the contrary appeared quite affable, but made no excuses. 
The Captain's mess consisted of seven or eight men, and when 
the ox had been killed and divided his mess asked for a double 
share of the meat, saying their horses were better able than 
the others to carry it and that they would repay it when we 
killed another ox. We were all mounted and ready to travel 
about two in the afternoon and then Captain Eartleson answered 
me and said he had been found fault with enough and wasn't 
going to stand it any longer; that he was going to California 
and all who could keep up might go with him and the rest could 
go to h--1.09 Bartleson and his men then pushed on ahead 
and were soon lost to sight. ‘the emigrants had hired an Indian 
guide and he led them along the river which was now spread 
into a huge swamp, for a couple of days. On Friday, October 
the eight, they stopped to kill two oxen which were unable to 
travel and the next day they crossed Mary's River where it led 
from the swamp into a lake berodd = 

The Indian guide led them south on the trail of Eartleson's 
men, as up to this time, Charles Hopper, one of these going 
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ahead, was considered the best mountaineer, and all thought he 
would find the best route? However, they soon traversed a 
sand plain where the tracks were lost and the leadership fell 
upon Benjamin Kelsey. On October 9th, they saw a large lake 
to the west. Sidwell says he believes it must have been what 
Fremont later calls Carson aie?” and later camped beside t. 
The day following, after travelling about nineteen miles, they 
came to a stream which flowed very rapidly and had a great 
deal more water than the Kary's River. This probably was the 
one called Walker's River by Fremont in 1844,9 but was thought 
to be the San Joaquin, described by Dr. Marsh in his letters 
to some of the EE TR 

The course of the river was south, but following their In- 
dian guide up stream for two days they crossed a bend where it 
turned and ran due north. On the fourteenth they saw Captain 
Bartleson and his party in the distance, but continued toward 
the mountains. The day following, the Indian guide said that 


they knew the route no farther so it was decided to stop while 
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several of the men climbed the higher peaks to look upon the 
surrounding country. While they waited, who should come up 
but Bartleson and his men. ‘they had run out of provisions and 
had eaten nothing but a few pine nuts and fish that they had 
bought from the Indians near Walker Lake, further south. The 
fish had made them all sick and they were very weak. °° 

The emigrants had killed the best one of their four re- 
maining oxen and this they shared with the deserters. “Yor the 
time being, Bartleson seems to have become a little more com- 
panionable and said to the men: 

"Boys, if ever I get back to Missouri, I will never leave 
there again. Why, I would be glad to eat from the same trough 
with my dogs there!” 

When those who had ascended the mountains had returned, 
they reported that it seemed to be impossible to climb the 
mountains. Thereupon it was decided to call a meeting to de- 
termine wheather the party should continue or return to the 
Lake and take another trail. There were probably just enough 
provisions to last to the Lake, so nearly everyone was against 


2 
turning Secs” The next morning they started on their adven- 
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turous ascent on the mountains, which were in many places so . 
steep that they were obliged to travel on foot, while in others 
there were quite level valleys between the peaks. They passed 
upward through forests of fir, pine and cedar and camped at 
altitudes where the ice remained on the streams during the en- 
tire day. The next morning, after ascending about half a mile, 
they saw the barren, snow-covered ridges above them, but suc- 
ceeded in so winding their way upward that they obviated the 
huge task of crossing the snow-covered summits they had expect- 
ed. 

Crossing Sonora Pass.- They were soon over the divide, a 
likely what is now called Sonora Pass and struck a small stream 
descending westward which later proved to be the headwaters of 
the Stanislaus River. Descending this stream, Bidwell says 
they found several oak shrubs that at last confirmed their be- 
lief that they were on the watershed sloping toward the Pacific. 
As they descended their way became so steep and rough that 
they decided to send scouts ahead, to ascertain if it were 
possible to get down the canon. Bidwell and James John were 
sent, with instructions to fire a shot if the way was found 
passable. \\hen these two got into the canon, they had an ar- 
gument over the possibility of getting through and John fired 
the signal shot. FPidwell hurried to stop the rest of the 


party but Fartleson and his group had evidently recovered 
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from the effects of their other expedition to start ahead again. 
They would not listen to Bidwell, but went on down into the 
canon. They reached a place where they could get no farther-- 
though James John had gone on--and were forced to return. 

Their animals were so spent, however, that they had to rest 
them all day before climbing out of the rugged canyon. 

In the meantime, the other emigrants were suffering from 
lack of water, so they went northward about four miles up the 
mountains, where they found a little grass and water. Here 
they killed one of their two remaining oxen. The next day, 
Bartleson and his party overtook them and they travelled to- 
gether over a fair route for two days. But provisions were 
getting low, so Bidwell, Jones and Kelsey set out in different 
directions, hunting. Bidwell was gone all night without suc- 
cess and after a hard time travelling through rough country 
finally rejoiced the company. There he learned that the In- 
dian guide that they had hired had led them into the worst 
place he could find in the mountains and then deserted. At 
this place five horses and mules gave out and had to be aban- 
doned. As they were getting in dire straits for food, part of 
a horse was served out as T 


In the next two days they could only make five miles and 
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decided to bury what articles they did not need, but upon no- 
ticing the Indians watching them, refrained from this. On 
October the twenty-seventh, it began raining at one o'clock in 
the morning and kept up until noon. They threw away all their 
old clothes in order to lighten the packs and started out. 
When they left, one of the party, Grove Cook, remained in con- 
cealment to see if their treacherous guide was with the In- 
dians who continually watched their camps. Sure enough, the 
guide rushed into the abandoned camp at the head of the marau- 
ders and was shot dead by Cook. 

The following day, they ate the last of the beef and killed 
a mule to furnish their repast. That night the Indians stole 
two of their horses and later, when they passed a deserted In- 
dian village, they beheld the bones of a horse roasting over a 
camp fire. Though their road was fairly level, they could see 
no end to the mountains and were rapidly becoming exhausted 
and disneartenedi T 

Descent to San Joaquin Valley.- They had hardly gone three 
miles that morning when spread before the delighted eyes of the 
weary travellers, was a broad expanse of level valley. They 


could see in the far distance, a fringe of timber which likely 
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meant the luxuriant growth of a river border and communed 
happily among themselves as they gradually dropped down into 
the plain to a place that is now supposed to be somewhere near 
the present location of the town of Sonora, the cainty seat 

of Tuolumne County. 

They were unable that day to reach the river and camped 
in the valley which had recently been swept by fire. On the 
following day they finally reached the river not far from the 
present Knight's Ferry. Here there were thousands of elk tracks. 
Several antelope and many wild fowl were killed--a wonderful 
repast for almost starving travellers after eating mules and 
horses and the stringy flesh of scrawny wolves.°! 

The company stopped a day to kill game and feast. The 
next day all pressed on except Bartleson and his men, who re- 
mained to kill a larger supply of meat for themselves. This 
day they met Jones, one of the hunters, who had left camp on 
October the twenty-third. He said that he and Kelsey had ar- 
rived on the plains several days before the emigrants and that 
an Indian had led them to Dr. Marsh's ranch. He also told 
them that it had been a very dry year in California and that 


there was very little bread stuff but a plentiful supply of 
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beef. On November Srd they heard that Bartleson and his man 
had been attacked by the Indians and all his horses were Stolen” 

Arrival at Marsh's Ranch.- So they waited until the other 
party came up. The following day they left the San Joaquin 
River and at last came to Dr. Marsh's rancho, six months after 
leaving Independence. 

When the company arrived at Dr. Marsh's place they were 
surprised at the house he was living in. It was built of sun 
dried bricks, very small, and did not even have a fire place. 
It had a dirt floor and was covered with bulrushes.” There 
was little flour to be had although Marsh had some tortillas 
made and distributed among the emigrants. A hog was killed 
to add to the fare of beer. ° Several of the company were old 
friends who knew Marsh in Missouri. They naturally talked 
with him of the journey and their future prospects in Califor- 
nia. The company remained at Dr. Marsh's ranch November Sth, 


l 
resting and getting information about the T E 
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men set out to seek employment at the Pueblo of St. Josefh. 
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Trouble over Passports.- The following day fifteen of the 
men started for San Jose and all the others excepting Bidwell 
went back to the San Joaquin valley to hunt. The same day Bid- 
well walked to the Livermore valley and to Amador's ranch where 
he met a young fellow by the name of Harrison Pierse. He re- 
mained there overnight and next day began the return journey 
to Marsh's ranch at M$. Diablo. On the way he was overtaken 
by Mike Nye, one of the party which had gone to San Jose, who 
told him that when they had arrived at the Mission San Jose 
they had been immediately thrown into jail, but that he had 
been allowed to return to get Marsh to interpret and to explain 
why the Americans had entered California without pasaporta" 

The next morning, November 8, Marsh went to San Jose to 
see Vallejo, the Commandant in charge, and took with him a list 
of names of all members of the party. He secured passports 
for everyone but Pidwell and said he did not need one for some 
unexplained reason. Various Americans already in California 
had signed bonds for the different members of the company and 
though the passports were issued free of charge, Marsh charged 
all those for whom he had obtained passports, five dollars 
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Bidwell decided that he had better go after a passport 
notwithstanding Marsh's statement, which was incorrect, and 
set out for San Jose on an old horse belonging to his friend 
Thomes. Immediately upon his arrival at the Mission he was 
thrown into jail with an Indian who had been arrested for 
stealing cattle. He was kept here for a day and night without 
food and on the second had only a handful of beans and another 
of suet for which he had traded an old brass ring to an Indian 
boy who passed by his cell. On the third day he saw a white 
man passing and prevailed on the sentry to call him to the jail. 
This was Thomas Bowen, then living at the Pueblo San Jose. 
Bowen went immediately to Vallejo and by going bond procured 
a passport for Bidwell at ae Bidwell now determined to 
return to Marsh's and get the articles which he had left there 
and go to Sutter's settlement on the Sacramento River. It was 
raining when he arrived at Marsh's, tired and hungry, and in- 
stead of sympathy he mwas met with extreme coolness on the part 
of Marsh. Bidwell told him he must stay there all night but 
would leave for Sutter's the next day. The "Doctor" allowed 
him to do this and gave hima piece of dried beef to cook for 
his meal saying his cook was sick. In a short time, however, 
Bidwell saw the cook carrying in an abuncant meal of antelope 
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meat, beans, and tortillas to Marsh and had nothing but con- 
tempt for him from that time eae 

Bidwell goes on to Sutter's Fort.- The following morning 
Bidwell, Mike Nye and Harrison Pierce started for Sutter's 
Fort. There had been a great amount of rainfall and the rivers 
were swollen to their banks, but they met some hunters on the 
San Joaquin who helped them to build a raft and showed them 
how to swim their horses across. Eight days after leaving 
Marsh's ranch they arrived at Sutter's Fort where they were 
received very hospitably. Here they found James John who had 
left them in the mountains at the head of the Stanislaus River 
and they learned that Sutter had sent out two packmles loaded 
with provisions for their gareys S They remained at Sutter's 
until the last of December. Here they celebrated Christmas 
Ginner on a cart load of ducks which were brought in by the 
Indians as a deviation from the fare of beef which they had 
morning, noon, and night. 

At the beginning of 1842 Bidwell went to Bodega to help 
take care of the property for Sutter and after three months 
Robert T. Ridley left and Bidwell was placed in charge of 


this property which Sutter had bought from the Russians. 
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Results of the Journey.- The other members of the Bidwell- 
Bartleson party scattered far and wide. Some settled in Cali- 
fornia where they married into Spanish families, while others 
returned to the States to bring their families or lead emigrant 
parties of their own in the next few years. Though this party 
was not the only one which came to California in the year 1841 
it may be said that it had by far the greatest influence in 
giving impetus to a steady flow of Americans into California. 
The frontier newspapers of Missouri and other border states 
could no longer restrain the people by unfavorable propaganda. 
Though at times disgruntied emigrants returned home with un- 
favorable reports of California, they were so few as to have 
little effect upon the westward movement. The greatest result 
of the successful culmination of a hazardous trip overland by 
these parties and in particular, the Bidwell party, was to 
stimulate further emigration and westward expansion which only 
ended with the final expansion of the United States to her 
“natural boundaries", the Pacific Ocean. But the treatment of 


this period, 1841-1846 cannot be dealt with here. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE WORKMAN-ROWLAND COMPANY 


Introduction.- With the end of Spanish rule in 1822, all 
opposition, on the part of the Mexican authorities, to the 
trade between Santa Fe and the Missouri River, ceased, and a 
profitable market was assured for goods from the United states 2 

The eastern rendezvous was at Franklin, Missouri, down to 
1831 and later at Independence. “rom this point in May of 
each year the pack-trains or caravans set out. The pack-trains 
were first used in 18235, but soon wagons drawn by horses, 
mules, or oxen made their appearance. 

With Santa Fe and Taos, New Mexico, as centers, the Ameri- 
can trappers and traders had opened up three routes to Cali- 
fornia by 1853. The northern, was opened by Wolfskill and 
Young, the southern by Jackson and the Gila River route was 
opened by Pattie and Young.” 

The first emigrant party over the southern route differed 
from the Bidwell-Bartleson company in that there were several 


families in the Southern company, whereas there was only one 
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woman and child in the party coming by the northern route. 
Part of the Workman-Rowland company came from Missouri but 
this was due only to the fact that they had arrived at the 
rendezvous too late to join the group going by the northern 
route. Since the route to Santa Fe was well known and more 
frequently travelled, they set out to overtake a caravan going 
by that route rather than take chances on one less well known. 


An account of John J.. Warner and Benjamin D. Wilson, two 


of the early Americans in the New Mexican region, is appropriate 


at this time, to show clearly the development of the three 
great factors in southwestern expansion into California. The 
opening of the southern route into California by the Jackson 
party; the change from friendship to hostility towards the 
Americans by the Apache Indians; and the political troubles 
which arose between the New Mexican authorities and the Ameri- 
cans which were the direct cause of this emigration from New 
Mexico into California. 

John J. Warner.- John J. Warner was born in Lynn, New Lon- 
don County, Connecticut, November 20, 1807, and lived there 
until October, 1830, when he was advised to move to a differ- 
ent climate for his health. He finally drifted into St. Louis 
in November of the same year where he found the city in a 
great state of excitement. A load of furs had been brought 


to St. Louis from the rendezvous on the Yellowstone River, in 
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a wagon train. They were brought in by Smith, Jackson, and 
Sublette who now composed the Rocky Mountain Fur donnan 

St. Louis to Santa Fe.- Warner became interested and want- 
ed to return to the mountains with the trappers but was advised 
not to by Smith who told him that he would never amount to any- 
thing if he became a trapper. He did not go with the return- 
ing trappers and saw no more of them until the following March 
when Smith saw him in St. Louis and asked him if he wanted to 
go with a trading expedition to Santa Fe, New Mexico. Warner 
jumped at the chance and left St. Louis about April 1, 1831, 
travelling by wagon to Lexington, Missouri where the merchan- 
dise had been shipped. They spent a week or two at Lexington, 
preparing for the journey and a few days more at Independence, 
finally leaving the left bank of the Little Blue River, May 4, 
1831. 

"Mme party consisted of eighty-five men and twenty-three 
wagons. Ten of these were drawn by five or six mules and be- 
longed to Sublette and Jackson; ten belonged to Mills and 
Chadwick, traders from St. Louis and one belonged to a Mr. 
Flourney of Independence. There was one wagon drawn by four 
mules which was the joint property of Jackson, Sublette, and 
Smith, which had a small field cannon mounted upon the rear 


axle in such a way that the rear wheels could be uncoupled from 
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the wagon and have the piece of artillery ready for action."4 

Before reaching the Arkansas River a man by the name of 
Merton was killed by the Pawnee Indians while he was out hunt- 
ing antelope, and Smith disappeared while looking for water 
between the Arkansas and the Cimaroom Rivers, never to be seen 
by white men again. 

The caravan suffered considerably from lack of water and 
the hot winds from the south but managed to reach Santa Fe 
without further casualities, arriving there July 4, 1831. Soon 
after their arrival some New Mexican traders who had been out 
near the Cimaroon River bartering with the Arapahoes, came to 
Santa Fe and brought with them Smith's rifle. and pistols. 

They said they had bought them from the Arrappahoes who told 
the New Mexican Indians that they had killed the owner on the 
Cimaroon River while he was giving his horse a drink of water. 
lost his position and joined a small party organizing under 
Dr. David Waldo, Ewing Young, and Jackson, who had dissolved 
partnership with Sublette. They were going to California to 
buy mules which were to be driven to the Louisiana markets by 
way of Texas. 

On September 6, 18351, the party, consisting of eleven men, 


left Santa Fe for California, by what was later known as Colonel 
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Cooke's onte” They each had a riding mule and there were 
seven pack mules five of which were loaded with silver Mexican 
dollars.° They travelled down the Del Norte River, past Al- 
buquerque, along the Rio Bajo, the Santa Rita copper mines, 
Tucson, past the Pima villages down the Rio Colorado and ar- 
rived at San Diego by way of San Luis Rey in the early part of 
.November and at Los Angeles, December 5, 1831. 

After arriving in California Warner joined a party of 
trappers on the Sacramento River and covered the country from 
Fort Ross north to the Klamath River. Finding this business 
very profitable he did not return to New Mexico with the cara- 
van but remained in California. He married and finally set- 
tled on a ranch near Los Angeles in 1845 where he spent the 
remainder of his life. 

Results of the Opening of the Gila Route by the Jackson 
Party.- The effect of this journey in 1851 upon the development 
of a yearly trade between New Mexico and California can best 
be shown by a quotation from Warner. 

"From the establishment of the Missions in Alta California 
in 1769 until 1830, a period of more than sixty years, there 


had been no intercourse between the people of- the two sections, 
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California and New Mexico, and their knowledge of each other 
was as vague and indefinite as was that of either with the 
subjects of the Khan of Tartary. Nor was there any intercourse 
between the inhabitants of Sonora and those of Alta California 
after the destruction of the Mission which was founded on the 
right bank of the Colorado River above the mouth of the Gila 
from Guimas (Guymas) and up through the peninsula of Lower 
California and this was so difficutl of accomplishment that 
practically there was no intercourse at ali."! 

Warner says that when the Jackson party, the one which he 
joined in Santa Fe, care through Tucson and Altar they could 
get neither guide nor information regarding the route to Cali- 
fornia by way of the Colorado River. The trail was very hard 
to follow from Tucson to the Pima villages on the Gila River 
and from there to within one hundred miles of San Diego they 
had no trail to follow at all.” 

This early party of Jackson and those of Pattie, Wolfskill, 
and Young gave the people of New Mexico some knowledge of Cali- 
fornia and as I have said elsewhere, a brisk trade sprang up 
and yearly caravans travelled between New Mexico and California 


for about twelve years. Growing out of this intercourse a 
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colony of New Mexicans was established in that section of South- 
ern California which is now San Bernardino County. Many for- 
eigners also came into California with these trade caravans and 
settled there. Doctor John Marshall, John Wolfskill, Jacob S. 
L. Leese and many others came in during the period prior to 
1841.° 

Benjamin D. Wilson,-a member of the Workman-Rowland party 
of 1841 and later one of the most prominent of the early South- 
ern Californians, was born December 11, 1811 in Nashville, 
Tennessee. His father had died when he was a boy eight years 
of age and had left his family poor by unwise speculation. 
When Pen jamin was fifteen he went into business for himself 
at Yazoo City, above Vicksburg on the Mississippi River. Here 
he kept a small trading establishment and traded with the Chick- 
asaw and Choctaw Indians. In a short time, however, his health 
broke down and he moved up the Arkansas River to Fort Smith. 
From here he went to Missouri where he joined the Rocky Moun- 
tain company and later crossed the plains with them. 10 

In 1833, he reached Santa Fe and joined a trapping party 
to get some money. They went into the Gila River and Apache 
country to trap beaver and were very successful, returning to 
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Santa Fe in 1855. Wilson was well pleased with this life and 
immediately formed a company of his own and returned to the 
beaver country. 

The Murder of the Apache Chieftain, Juan Jose.- The Apache 
Indians up to this time had been very kind and friendly to the 
Americans, but owing to bad treatment of their chieftain, Juan 
Jose by the Mexicans, had a deadly hatred for them. This chief- 
tain had been educated originally for the church, could read 
and write and was otherwise prepared but after the murder of 
his father, left the abode of the white man and returned to his 
tribe. ie: aia, however, very friendly to the Americans and 
stayed several times at Wilson's trapping camp where intercepted 
Mexican mail was brought to him and kept him informed of the 
movements of his enemies. 

The Governor of Sonora at this time had determined to do 
away with Juan Jose and made an arrangement with an American 
trapper, James Johnson, to kill the Indian chier.2+ 

At this time there was a party from Missouri in Sonora 
trying to buy mules. William Knight, later of California, was 
their guide. The party were unsuccessful and were returning 
to New Nexico by a route suggested by James Johnson. Johnson 


had thought of a plan for murdering Juan Jose and arranged with 
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aman by the name of Gleason, or Glisson, to help him.?” 


In the meantime Juan Jose had intercepted dispatches be- 
tween the Governor of Sonora and Johnson relating to the fiend- 
ish plot, and went to meet Johnson to inquire if there was any 
truth in them as the chieftain and the American were presumably 
old friends. Juan Jose could hardly believe that his friend 
could do such a thing, and upon asking Johnson was assured 
there was absolutely no truth in the report. The Indian then 
asked him to bring the party of traders and stay over night at 
his camp. The Americans accepted his invitation wad soon 
Johnson's diabolical plot was working. While Johnson collected 
the few women, children and warriors around a sack of " pinole*® 
which he had brought with him to distribute, Gleason led Juan 
Jose to one side, presumably to talk about buying a mule. John- 
son had a blunderbuss concealed under an “aparejo" and when all 
was ready, fired into the group while Gleason at the same time 
shot Juan Jose with a pistol but did not instantly kill him. 
Juan called to his supposed friend "Don Diego" (Johnson) to come 
to his aid and clinched with Gleason bearing him to the ground. 
When Johnson arrived he cried out to him to save his life. The 
Indian had his knife drawn and could have killed Gleason but 
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did not, still ‘thinking that Johnson was his friend. Johnson's 
only reply was ko shoot Juan Jose dead. 

The Indians were wild. They sent up signal smokes and 
soon had a large party in pursuit of the Americans who made all 
haste to leave the scene of the tragedy and secure the protec- 
tion of the nearest settlements which were at Oposura. The 
Indians followed dnd a running battle was carried on until the 
whites were safe within the town. 

While this treacherous act was taking place, Wilson and 
his party of five trappers were camped about thirty miles dis- 
tant from the camp of Juan Jose. He was camped on the Gila 
River and another party of trappers under Charles Kemp were 
camped about forty miles below him, also on the Gila. 1$ 

After the Indians had fought with the Eames party as far 
as Oposura they went to Kemp's camp and killed the entire party 
of twenty-two men. 

The Capture of Wilson by the Apaches.- Wilson started on 
his return to Santa Fe, entirely ignorant of the murder of 
Juan Jose and the resulting massacre and intended intercepting 
a caravan going to Missouri. On this return journey they were 
without food and water for several days and finally killed one 
of the mules for food. They crossed the Del Norte River and 
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on the fourth day of their journey eastward toward the Pecos, 
came to an arid plain running north and south between the moun- 


tains.?° 


In the center of the plain they saw a large stone 
building which they went to, hoping to find water. It proved 
to be the ruins of an old church with other evidence that there 
had been a town on that site at one time. They found no water 
near at hand but discovered the ruins of an old aqueduct just 
before night fall. The next morning they traced this to the 
eastern range of mountains where they were overjoyed to find 
water. After resting a short time they continued their journey 
without further difficulties but when they arrived at the trail 
they found that the caravan had already passed the intersection 
two days previous. They followed, travelling at a rapid pace 
in order to overtake the caravan but were captured by a band of 
Apache Indians before they were able to do so. Three of Wil- 
son's party escaped but the other three including Wilson were 
taken to the Apache camp where they learned that something had 
happened between the Americans and the Indians and the young 
warriors were determined to kill them in revenge. Wilson and 
his two trappers were of course astonished at the changed at- 
titude of the Indians since they had always been on such 


friendly terms but received no explanation from the Indians. 
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The Indians themselves did not seem to know the details of what 
had happened but were very excited and in the evening started 
their war dance. 

There was one Indian who did not agree with the policy of 
the young "Bucks" in killing the trappers. This was the old 
chief of the tribe, Mangas, who had received many favors from 
the Americans and thought it was for the best interests of his 
people to be on friendly terms with the whites. Late that 
night the old chief slipped into the wigwam where the captives 
were, and told them that one of them must try and escape as 
it was the only way to save themselves. He could do nothing 
more as the young warriors had worked themselves into a frenzy 
and were gathering wood at the moment to burn them at the stake?° 
As one of the men, Maxwell, had a sprained ankle and the other 
was an invalid it was agreed that Wilson should make the attempt 
to reach the settlements a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles away. The three had been stripped of their clothing, so 
Wilson took a small buffalo hide to cover himself and sneaked 
from the camp and up a small rocky hill which rose from the 
prairie in the rear of the camp. Ina short time he heard a 
great uproar as his absence was discovered and Indian horsemen 


swarmed out in all directions looking for him. He heard them 
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coming behind him in the dark and crawled into a crevice be- 
tween some large rocks until the excitement had died down and 
the Indians returned to camp. 

The nearest hiding place after he left the small hill was 
a canyon, twenty miles away which he must reach before daylight 
since the Indians could see him for miles away if he were on 
the prairie. He managed to get there just as daylight was 
breaking and hid himself in the vines and brush, after seeing, 
as he expected, that the plains were covered with Indians on 
horseback. Here he stayed all day without food and poor pros- 
pects of getting any for some time. 

The next night was even worse than the first as he had to 
travel thirty miles over the prairie, finally arriving at the 
base of the Rocky Mountains where he rested a short time. He 
then continued travelling all day and night with little rest 
until daylight of the fourth day when he arrived at a sheep 
ranch which he had known of. Here he got food and the herder 
made him a pair of moccasins to replace the shoes which he had 
worn through, leaving his feet raw and bleeding. He continued 
his journey until he reached the settlements at a place called 
Morro, where he got more food and a pair of shoes. He then 
travelled for three or four days until he arrived at Santa Fe 


with no clothes, money or acquaintances and in an exhausted 


Google 


condition. |" Two days later, news came to Santa Fe that a 


party of Americans called the Key Kendall party, had been 
massacred at Point of Rocks, a place about one hundred and 
fifty miles south of Santa Fe on the El Paso road. 

Wilson was asked if he would not lead a party there and 
bury the dead and do whatever else was necessary. He agreed 
to go if he were furnished clothes and a horse. These were 
furnished and he set out the same evening accompanied by three 
or four other Americans. They had a letter from the Governor 
of Santa Fe to the Alcaldes "vio abajo" to furnish them all 
the men necessary. They reached the scene of the disaster and 
found twelve bodies in a bad state of decomposition which they 
buried in a large pit. Nothing else was found but the burnt 
remains of many wagons so they returned to Santa Fe and made 
their bport 

In a few days Wilson secured a job clerking in a store for 
twenty-five dollars a month anà his food, though he had to cook 
for himself, and remained in this position for three or four 
months. While here, Dr. Gregg, later author of Commerce of the 
Prairies, arrived with a large quantity of merchandise. He 


left some in Wilson's care to be sold while he took the re- 
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mainder on for trading in Chihuahua. 

At about this time, the winter of 1836-1837, Eames and 
his party arrived in Santa Fe, from Oposura, and Eames then 
told Wilson of the murder of Juan Jose and the results. The 
murderer, Johnson, got no reward from the Mexican Government, 
and Oposura was so effectively besieged by the Apaches that he 
could do no business. He sold his property, left his family, 
and escaped to California, where he died in poverty near the 
present site of Gilroy, some years later. Eames thus brought 
the first full account as to the cause of the Kemp and Key 
Kendall massacres and Wilson's own narrow escape. 

The Santa Fe Revolution of 1837.- In 1837, a revolution 
broke out in Santa Fe, the Governor Alvino Perez and other re- 
spectable men were killed by the Pueblo Indians and the New 
Mexican rabble, under Armijo, who until this time had been 
merely a successful sheep man. 

After the murder of Governor Perez, the three Obrea brothers 
and others, the rebels severed their heads from their bodies 


and placing them on pikes went through the streets shouting, 


19wsison says that the two men left behind, Maxwell and 
Tucker, were not killed but escaped though he did not see them 
again. He heard that Tucker died a few years later in Texas. 
The old chief Mangas had a row with his people, who broke his 
arm, and later came to Wilson in Santa Fe. Wilson made him 
one of his pensioners for helping him to escare. 
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"Death to the Americans, death to the Gringos.""° 


There were about seven Americans including Wilson and Major 
Samuel Hensley in Santa Fe and they shut themselves in the store 
for six days until the riot was over. The rioters tried to get 
into the store at one time but the Americans were saved through 
the timely intervention of the old Pueblo Indian chief, Pedro 
Leon, a friend of Wilson's. He told the mob that the Americans 
were not in the store and they went away. 

When the mob had finally dispersed to their homes the ter- 
ritory was entirely disorganized and without a government. 
Armijio then issued a call for the leading men in the country 
to hold a convention in Santa Fe. When they arrived, from 
different parts of the country, Armijio had a squad of his own 
men arrest thirty-two and marched them back into the hills 
behind the public square of Santa Fe where they were all shot 
the following morning. He then declared himself as loyal to 
the Mexican government and was appointed Governor of the Ter- 
ritory soon afterward. (He was the man who captured Colonel 
Cooke and his men in 1841) 

Wilson remained in charge of Dr. Greggs business for about 
two years and then bought the remainder of the goods to es- 


tablish a business for himself. He remained in Santa Fe with- 
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out further trouble until 1841. Prior to this time, however, 
the two men, Workman and Rowland, after whom the party was named 
came to New Mexico. 

William Workman was born in Cumberland, England, in 1800, 
and came to the United States when he was quite a young man. 

He immediately pushed west and arrived at either Chariton or 
St. Louis where he engaged in business when they were frontier 
towns. He soon developed a desire to go to New Mexico where 

a lively trade was then growing up with the traders, trappers, 
and hunters of the Rocky Mountains. He started for Santa Fe 
in 1824 and carried on trading and trapping operations in New 
Mexico for a number of years. 

In the fall of 1827, he left Taos, New Mexico, with fifteen 
others under James Ohio Pattie and his son, to trap on the Gila 
River from its source to the Colorado River. Dissatisfaction 
with the Patties as leaders soon broke out and the party split 
up with Workman as the leader of the webe la: The two parties 
continued trapping down the rivers until they arrived at the 
mouth of the Colorado River when Workman and his group return- 
ed to New Mexico.“? 

John Rowland was born in Pennsylvania. For some years 
prior to 1824 he trapped for beaver in the country northwest 
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of New Mexico, near the Green River. In this year his trapping 
party was attacked by the Indians and he lost everything which 
he possessed byt escaped to Taos, New Mexico, arriving there 
destitute. Far from being discouraged he went into business 
and later built a mill and distillery. In the course of the 
next fifteen years he became prosperous, married and led a 
peaceful existence until the rumor of the invasion of New Mexi- 
co by troops under Colonel Cooke from Texas in 1840. In this 
year he, with Workman, Wilson, and various other Americans, 
were suspected of being implicated in a plan to overthrow the 
government and decided it would be well for them to seek other 
climes. With this in mind Rowland was sent to California in 
1840 to look over the prospects of settlement." 

Fe in 1841.- On the same morning, May 19, 1841, that the Bidweli- 
Bartleson Company started on their historic trip overland to 
California, another small group under Albert G. Toomes, set out 
for Santa Fe with the ultimate object of joining a caravan at 


that place which they had heard was going to California. 9 


22 Los Angeles Herald, Oct. 15, 1873, in Hayes' Emigrant 


öThe account of this journey was printed in the Evansville, 
Indiana Journal and was taken from a private letter written from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, July 29, 1841, to a friend living in Gib- 
son County, Indiana. Both loomes and Given left Independence 
that year and also Dr. Lyman. Bancroft believes this letter to 
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Toomes left Vincennes, Indiana, April 23 for St. Louis 
where, he had heard, there was a party organizing to go to 
California. When he arrived there he found that he must go on 
to Independence on the Missouri River where the companies were 
to rendezvous. At Independence he found the Missionaries under 
Father De Smet and the emigrants under Bidwell and Bartleson, 
preparing for their long journey and a third party, the yearly 
trade caravan to Santa Fe, Chihuahua and Sonora." After learn- 
ing the object of the California company Governor Boggs of 
Missouri and Toomes gathered together ten men with the purpose 


of going also to California.~° 


have been written by Toomes, while 

believes the writer to be Lyman. For my part, I believe with 
Bancroft that the writer was Toomes, as he was a very good 
friend of Gov. Boggs. 


= Saanoreet; History of California, IV, 268-9. 


eO s1es National Register, LXI, 61. Toomes states that 
they had information that a caravan was going to leave Santa 
Fe for California where they were to meet the one travelling 
by the more northern route and that they agreed to leave in 
time to overtake the Santa Fe party. He also states that the 
three parties all left between May 8th and lOth, while Bidwell's 
Diary gives the date at May 19. Toomes states that they all 
left from Independence, Missouri, while Bidwell gives the 
Kansas River as the place of departure. Bidwell, Diary, 4. 
What probably haprened was this: the rendezvous was originally 
at Sapling Grove but the first parties went on to the Kansas 
River where they waited for the later ones. It was from the 
Kansas River that Bidwell and his party set out May 19. Toomes 
and his small group found all the parties had gone from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri when he arrived there sometime after May 10 
and evidently thought it would be safer to overtake the Santa 
Fe caravan on the older and more travelled route than to take 
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On the evening previous to their departure, the wife of 
Governor Boggs became i111 and he was forced, for the time being 
at least, to abandon the trip. 

On May 19, Toomes and eight others with three little wagons 
loaded with their belongings set out for Santa Fe. They travel- 
led through the Indian country and were greatly pleased with 
the country as far as Council Grove, now a flourishing city in 
Kansas. There was very little timber but the soil was rich and 
there was plenty of water. Council Grove was the ancient site 
of a large Indian village. It was situated on the main White 
River, now called the Neosho, which formed a curve about nine 
miles in circumference at this point and contained more than 
one hundred mounds "half of which were ten times larger than 
those at Vincennes, Indiana. ‘hey were in various shapes, some 
in the form of a square, others made as triangles and some per- 
fectly round. Many of these mounds had a surface of more than 
two acres. This grove was the meeting place of the various 
tribes at war with one another - the Pawnee, Arapaho, Comanche, 
Loup, and Futaw Indians - met here to discuss their treaties 
and to smoke the "*Peace-pipe". For many miles around, every 


person and thing was considered sacred and could not be harmed<° 


any chances on missing the company going direct to California 
on the comparatively new route as far as Fort Hall and unknown 
from there on. 
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After leaving Council Grove they travelled for about thirty 
days over four hundred miles of semi-desert. No wood was to be 
had for their fires and dried buffalo dung was used as a sub- 
stitute. They overtook the caravan in sight of the Arkansas 
River about four hundred miles from the boundary line of the 
United States and eight hundred miles from St. Louis without 
having any trouble with the Indians. 

After leaving the Arkansas River water became very scarce 
and what little there was contained a large amount of salt. On 
the Cimaroon River they found one or two good springs and at 
one of them met a large band of the Arapahoe Indians who were 
very friendly and much elated by a victory over the rawnees 
ten days before in which they had killed seventy-six warriors. 
Toomes says that they gratified the Indians by camping on the 
battle ground where the unburied bodies "were as yet unbroken". 
The next day the white men visited the Indian lodge, about six 
miles from the battle ground and had a good view of savage life. 

After leaving the Indians they travelled eight or ten 
days, finally being cheered by the appearance of the Rocky 
Mountains in the distance. As they approached the mountains 
the emigrants were overawed by the beauty of the snow covered 
peaks and the grandeur of the mountain range before them. They 
finally reached the crossing of the Red River at the foot of 


the mountains where they had their first encounter with the 
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Indians, a band of Eutaws, but after several encounters the 
Indians retreated without any damage being done. 

From the Red River to the town of Bogas they had no further 
trouble and found plenty of wood and water, and arrived in Santa 
Fe on July 2, 1841.°" 

After Toomes arrived in Santa Fe he expected to leave for 
California in two or three days with a large party of Americans 
and Spaniards (he says about two hundred) which were to join 
the Columbia caravan, the Bidwell-Bartleson party and those 
which went by the way of Oregon, at Monterey, January 1, 1842. 
He told his friend that they expected the Governor of California 
would allow them to settle and give them land grants. 

Trouble between Armijio and the Americans.- In the mean- 
time matters were coming to a head in New Mexico between the 
Americans and the “exican authorities there. John Rowland and 
William Workman who were living at Taos had been corresponding 
with different people in Texas.and learned of the proposed 
Texas-Santa Fe Expedition. They thought that the plan of tak- 
ing New Mexico from Mexico might succeed but were afraid that 
in the meantime the Americans living in that territory would 


be destroyed by the furious Mexicansbefore the Texans arrived.” 


oT Toomes says this was the quickest trip ever made over the 
desert. 
“Syiles National Register, LXI, 209. 
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The former rebel sheep man Armijo was now Governor and he had 
also learned of the plan of the Texans in the summer of 1841, 
and was very suspicious of the Americans then living in his 
district, among them Wilson, Rowland, Workman, and others. To 
make matters worse, one day while Armijio was addressing his 
followers and asking them to prepare for the coming of the 
foreigners who would destroy their religion and customs, an 
American French Creole from St. Louis made some insulting re- 
mark in a loud voice regarding Armijio or his followers. This 
indiscreetness of the gambler Tiboux (Tibeau) nearly caused 

the destruction of all the Americans at the meeting but Armijio 
restrained the mob, promising to punish the offender if he were 
found out, but luckily he was never discovered and went to 
California with the Workman-Rowland party in the fall. 

The Americans now saw that the situation was becoming tense 
and their welfare precarious and decided to organize their pasty 
as soon as possible for California. Rowland had been sent the 
year before to California to investigate into the possibilities 
of settlement there and had reported favorabiye: 

Now Wilson, Workman, and Rowland along with about twenty 
other Americans including William Gordon and William Knight, the 


guide of the Eames party, decided to make all haste and formed 
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their party at once. ‘they were joined by some New Mexicans 
who wished to settle in California and in the first week of 
September, 1841, they started from their rendezvous, a place 
called ibigui A striking contrast between the Bidwell- 
Bartleson party and the Workman-Rowland party was their prepara- 
tion for the food supply to carry them through their journey. 
While the Bartleson company subsisted on their oxen which they 
drove and the buffaloes which they killed, the Workman-Rowland 
party drove a band of sheep with their meg 

The Journey of the Workman-Rowland Company.- The route 
travelled by the Workman-Rowland party was over the trail travel- 
led by the traders for several years. St "The trail lay north 
westerly, up the head waters of the Rio Bravo del Norte, over 
the dividing ridge between those waters and the upper branches 
of the San Juan, and northwardly across these to the Rio Colo- 
rado of the West, down the northern branch of this river to the 
California Mountains......and through these to El Pueblo de Los 


Angeles, near the coast of the Pacific."°° 


Sen ow called Abquin, Rio Arriba County, New Mexico, about 
the same distance from Taos as from Santa Fe. 
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“othe only detailed account of the journey is given in 
Farnham, Thos. J., Life and Adventures in California and Scenes 
on the Pacific Ocean, New York, 1846. In this he quotes a 
letter from his friend Doctor Lyman who was one of the members 
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After leaving Santa Fe the party journeyed northward, pass- 
ing through alternate ranges of mountains for a distance of 
about three hundred miles, separated by many valleys both small 
and large and with varying degrees of fertility. Sometimes 
they would find an abundance of grass and water for their ani- 
mals and at other times the ground would be dry and barren. 
However, for the first part of the journey from Santa Fe to 
the river San Juan they fared very well with ice cold water 
and good pasturage for their sheep and other animals. 

After crossing the San Juan in about thirty-eight degrees 
North Latitude they approached the Sheatskadee (Green River) 
and Grand River valleys where they joined to form the Colorado 
where the country became generally very barren and broken with 
deep canyons with perpendicular sides. They were forced to 
search several days for places where they might cross over.“ 
(They were in the vicinity of the Marble Canyon, an extension 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado) They probably crossed 
the Colorado near its junction with the Green River and the 
Grand as Dr. Lyman gives the elevation of the plain around 


the Green and Grand River junction as 2500 feet. 


of the Workman-Kowland Party. Farnham, Thomas J., 514-524. 
5Oparnhan, Life and Adventures in California..., 314. 
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After crossing the Colorado they turned south following 
the Colorado River as far as possible. They had considerable 
difficulty along this part of the route until they came to the 
California Mountains through lack of grass, and water which 
oftimes was filled with salt. 

After leaving the Green River and descending the Colorado 
they passed a few places which had been given names by the 
different traders and trappers who had travelled over the trail 
before. Santa Clara, where a little grass and water was found, 
was the first of these. This was near a place where the river 
was buried in a deep canyon, either the Grand Canyon or its 
southern extremity, the Black Canyon. Leaving this encampment 
they then ascended until they reached a place called the Salt 
Mountain and then descended to another encampment called Las 
Vegas, where the present town of that name is situated in the 
extreme southern part of the state of Nevada, a short distance 
from the Colorado River. This region was covered with salt 
grass end a desolate plain of drifting sand broken by numerous 
ravines, extended from this encampment for a distance of about 
one hundred aiie = When they crossed over this plain the 
sands had drifted so much that the only way they were able to 
follow the trail at all was to follow the carcasses of horses 


oS papra, Life and Adventures in California... ., l5. 
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and mules which had died in crossing over. S? 

Some "Queer" Ruins.- About four hundred miles up the Colo- 
rado and at some distance from the northern bank, Dr. Lyman 
found the ruins of a former city. They were in the form of a 
parallelogram, "cut by streets thirty or forty feet wide, running 
at right angles to each other". The ruins were in a state of 
decay and had been built of fragments of rock cemented together. 
The blocks were crumbled down and covered here and there with 
wild sage. The city itself was about a mile long and three 
quarters of a mile wide and in the center there was a large 
mound built also of rock fragments. 

Looking through the ruins, Dr. Lyman found pieces of pot- 
tery covered with a white glaze and having images of birds and 
bears and other animals with human heads in black. 

The queer thing about these ruins, evidently old Indian 
village of rock and adobe, was the scarcity of water in the 
vicinity. They found a little brackish water near there but 
the nearest fresh water known was thirty miles away. 

The travellers had passed a small range of rocks about 
fifteen miles to the northward which had a deep excavation and 

oo parnham, Life and Adventures in California...., 315-516. 
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and looked like an old mine. Lyman asked three Timpango Utaw 
(Utah) Indians regarding the ruins but they could give him no 
information in regard to this strange city of the desert 
After leaving Las Vegas the trail followed by the company 
was practically that followed by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road at the present day. Uranching off from the Colorado they 
went westward until they struck a stream called the AT = 
which they followed to its source in the Marine range of the 


oe and passed through the Cajon Pass, 45 


California Mountains 
and then on to the Mission San Gabriel, arriving at Los Angeles 
at about the same time as the Fidwell-Bartleson party arrived 
at the ranch of Dr. March." 

Settlement.- Most of the emigrants who came to California 
in the Workman-Kowland party intended to settle there though 
Benjamin D. Wilson’ says that he had intended boarding a boat 
for China from California and then back home. After making 
three trips to San Francisco without connecting with a boat he 


returned to the southern part of the state where he purchased 


the Jumpa Ranch, and stocked it with cattle. This ranch is 


tlia jave River. 


tone San Gabriel Range of the Coast Range Mountains, east 


of Los Angeles. 
tSParnham, Life and Adventures in California, 318. 
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Lancy, in Cruise of the Dale says they arrived at San 
Diego, Nov. 10. Toomes, in Overland Pioneers of 1841, S.F. 
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now the present site of Riverside, California. Workman and 
Rowland settled on the Puente ranch near Los Angeles and re- 
ceived a grant to the property in 1842. William Knight re- 
turned to New Mexico in the spring of 1842 and returned to 
California where he settled first at what was later known as 
Knight's Landing on the Sacramento River and then moved to the 
Stanislaus River where he conducted a ferry over the river. 
This was later also named after him, Knight's Ferry, where he 


died in 1849.49 


William Gordon, a native of Ohio, at the age 
of twenty-five years had gone to Taos, New Mexico in 1825 

where he married a Mexican woman and lived there for some 
years. He joined the Workman-Rowland party in 1841 and brought 
his family to California with i In the spring of 1842 
Gordon and his family pushed northward until they came to 
Sutter's Fort on the Sacramento River where they stayed a few 
days. They then crossed the river and settled near the present 


site of Woodland securing a grant from the Governor, later 


47 
called the Guesisosi or Gordon Grant, where they remained 


Bulletin, July 27, 1868 says they reached California November 
10 while the Western Shore Gazette, Yolo County History, 8-9 
mentions their going to San Diego. 


45 010 County History, 26. Lancy, Cruise of the Dale, 172 
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for about a year and then moved into what is now Lake County . 8 

Method of Procuring a Spanish Grant.- "For the purpose of 
effecting permanent settlements in California and perpetuating 
the dominions of Mexico over that territory, the Mexican 
Government had provided upon certain prescribed conditions for 
making very liberal grants of land to actual settlers in this 
country. 

The applicant was required to be a Mexican citizen, either 
native or adopted or must have married a Mexican woman (in 
which the grant was made in the name of the wife). He was re- 
quired to reduce the land to actual occupancy, either by cul- 
tivation or grazing; must erect a dwelling house of prescribed 
value and dimensions on every square league; must maintain a 
good reputation, possess a good moral character and if he ac- 
quired his lands by marriage he must provide well for his 
family and supply all their reasonable wants, if within his 
power to do son? 

In the spring of 1842, Rowland and Wilson went to Monterey 
to see Governor Alvarado in regard to getting a grant to the 
La Puente ranch. Rowland had secured letters from the priest 


at San Gabriel and from the Prefect of the Second District of 


48western Shore Gazette, 7-9. 
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recormendation in regard to obtaining the property which they 
had petitioned for. The Governor granted the land to Workman 
and Rowland as soon as he saw the letters as they had com- 
plied with all the regulations, being married to Mexican cit- 
izens and having stated their intentions of becoming Mexican 
citizens. Wilson did not care to become a Mexican citizen so 
received no grant but bought the Jumpa ranch from Dr. Juan 
Bandini. °° | 

Agua Mansa.- Besides the American emigrants there were 
three native families who came to California, Vaca, Trujillo, 
and Salazar houe a Jose Thomas Salazar is supposed to have 
led a caravan of seventy-five persons to Los Angeles in the 
winter of 1839-1840.” Trujillo obtained lands at Agua Mansa, 
now in San Bernardino County, and formed a settlement at San 
Salvador. The following hewentption is taken from Hayes who 
visited Agua Mansa in the winter of 1861-1862 after a great 
storm had struck the settlement. 

"I visited Agua Mansa, on the 6th of February, 1862. I 
had often been there before. Only dreary desolation now met 
the eye. Dwellings'‘familiar to me were overturned or washed 


away, here a chimney left, there a door post or the scattered 


50ws ison, Observations, M.S., 24. 


~loowland Lista de los que acompanas en su llegada al Ter- 
ritorio de Alta California, M.S. 
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stakes of a fence. Stout lofty trees torn up, now and then 
piles of their drifted branches from the mountain canyons, and 
a wide waste of sand on either bank of the river. A month ago 
all was green and beautiful, with vineyard and orchard and 
garden; while the live willow fences gave a grateful shade for 
the roads and lanes. 

"There a simple, frugal and industrious population had en- 
jJoyed good measure of prosperity and comfort. Kind and hospit- 
able, with open arms for the visitor--fond of festivity--happy 
to me they always appeared. Nearly all were from New Mexico; 
some from the pueblos of Taos. They came in the year 1841, and 
were granted these lands, upon condition of protecting the 
settlements from the wild Indians of Utah who had been in the 
habit every full moon of making excursions into the ranchos 


95 


for horses. It has always been understood this camtract was 


fulfilled on their part. For the night I found shelter with 
one of the old family of Sorenzo Trujillo. The only American 


living here within my knowledge was Isaac Slover and Dona 


II 9 350 o 


Sime Horse Thief Indians. "It was not until the Indians 
discovered how delicate and savory roast horse flesh was, that 
the tribe of horse-thieves sprang into existence, but then 
they grew with astonishing rapidity, till they were the terror 
of all the country. Their chief haunts in the valleys of the 
San Joaquin and its tributaries." Tuthill, Franklin, History 
of California, 155. 
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Barbara, his wife, who was of New Mexican birth. Theirs was 
the first home, the outpost, on the road from San Bernardino 
Valley coastward. “hey had married in New Mexico and accom- 
panied the original emigrants to this place". This was in 1834 
as Slover had come to California in the same year that a native 
colony was founded by Don Jose M. Hijar. 

Thus there were two striking differences between the party 
emigrating from Missouri and the one coming from New Mexico. 
The Bidwell-Bartleson party was the natural expansion of the 
people westward and consisted, entirely of men, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Kelsey and daughter who might or might not 
settle while the Workman-Rowland company was practically forced 
to leave New Mexico because of political difficulties and con- 
sisted for the most part of families who came prepared for 
settlement. Workman, John Reed, William Gordon, David W. Alex- 
ander, Vaca, Trujillo and Salazar brought their families with 
them while others in the party returned to New Mexico the fol- 
lowing year and brought their families to California. Then 
there were the single men who settled in California and secured 


a wife there . “9 


otporster, Juan, Pioneer Data, M.S., 10-11. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE WALKER-EMMONS COMPANY FROM OREGON 


Introduction.- The third emigrant party which came into 
California in the year 1841 was a very small party under the 
leadership of Joel P. Walker, brother of Joseph R. Walker, a 
well known trapper and trader. Joel P. Walker had lived at 
Independence, Missouri for about twenty years where he had 
married a woman by the name of Mary Young. In 1840, the fami- 
ly consisting of Walker, his wife, and five children? decided 
to emigrate to California and joined a party of about fifty 
men of the American Fur Company under the leadership of Dripps, 
who were going to Fort Hall. In this same party were three 
Presbyterian ministers Harvey Clark, a man by the name of 
Littlejohn and another by the aie of Smith who were going to 
Oregon. When they arrived at Fort Hall the Walkers changed 
their minds about going to California and went on to Oregon. 
They went by way of The Dalles where they met some Methodist 
missionaries; then to Fort Vancouver where they met Dr. 
McLaughlin; crossed the Columbia and went into the Willamette 
valley and arrived at a Hudson Bay Company post about Septem- 
ber 1 where they remained until the following year. In this 


year, 1841, a United States Naval expedition under Commodore 


1 
Walker, Joel, Narrative M.S., 10-15. 
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Wilkes was exploring the VYregon country and on August 24th of 
that year Lieutenant Emmons, second in command, joined Wilkes | 
on the Columbia River near it's mouth and was ordered to lead 
a party south through the Willamette valley and into California” 
There they were to meet the remainder of the party which was 
going by sea to San Francisco. Emmons went immediately to the 
Willamette River where he waited until joined by another group 
of the same exploring party under Midshipmen Eld and Colvoco- 
ressis who left Vancouver August 31° The exploring party under 
Emmons was composed of the following persons: a few Naval Of- 
ficers, Marines, mountaineer guides, and the Scientific corps 
of botanists, geologists, and one artist, while the emigrant 
party which joined them for protection was composed of a small 
group of families. In this group were Joel P. Walker, his 
wife, sister, three sons and two daughters; Furrows with his 
wife and child; Nichols and his family and the wife and child 
of Warfield, one of the men in the exploring party. * 
Preparation for the Journey.- Emmons had much difficulty 
in organizing his party as the emigrants had little or no re- 


gard for the discipline which was natural under a semi-military 
“wilkes, Narrative, 121. 
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expedition. Many of the men whom he had hired for work in the 
exploration in Oregon were unwilling to make the trip to Cali- 
fornia because of the distance and the dangers to be encountered 
and because they would be too far from their crops which would 
soon need attention. These men were the best ones which they 
had engaged and their loss was keenly felt. Everything seemed 
to come at once. Delays occurred, sickness overtook the party, 
rumors of danger from the Indians who were eons to prevent 
the entrance of the party into California, and many other 
things which prevented the party getting under way at once. 
The last straw was a demand for higher wages by the men employed 
in the exploring party. Finally, however, Lieutenant Emmons, 
by patience and perseverance, overcame all difficulties.” He 
was forced to discharge one of the men, a Mr. Rogers, who had 
been hired to manage the provisioning of the party, because of 
too close a connection with the merchants and farmers of the 
Willamette valley. 

The principal part of the food carried was flour. This was 
packed in sacks and then again inclosed in a "par flesh" made 
of hide to protect the sacks from being torn open by branches 
as the pack-animal went Sone.” There were no wagons, everyone 

owilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the years 1838, 1840, 1841, 1842, 135. 
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riding and carrying their equipment and personal belongings 
lashed on a pack-saddle while the animal, allowed to run loose, 
trailed another rope so that it might be more easily caught. 

After leaving Vancouver: the party went by way of the 
Hudson Bay Company's farm on Multunomah or Wapautoo Island 
near a fort erected by Captain Wyeth. They then crossed the 
river and went towards the Faultiz Plains, passing a large 
stock farm owned by the same company, and smaller farms of the 
settlers. They secured fresh horses from some of the ranches 
here. 

As they travelled along some of the party - Emmons, Oeale, 
Rich, and Agate,suffered from attacks of chills and fever 
which Doctor Whittle, who accompanied the party, said was caused 
from their five week encampment in the damp fog of the Willamette 
River. The horses were unused to saddles and packs and one of 
the men was thrown from his saddle when the horse became fright- 
ened at some wild animals crossing the path. One of the pack 
horses was lost and when he was found.was standing in a creek 
with nothing but his head sticking out. At the first night's 
camp it was discovered that a Marine, Smith, was lost and did 
not appear until the next afternoon. 

The party travelled up the Willamette River until they 
reached Champooing where they crossed over on September 3rd 


and next morning were taken to the house of Thomas McKay, one 
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of the most noted trappers in the valley. He was engaged to 
go as a guide but could not go at the last moment though he 
furnished the party with horses. They spent several days in 
preparing for their Journey at this place and on September 7th 
started their journey. They travelled six miles and camped 
near the ranch of Turner, the butcher for the Methodist Mis- 
sion. Here they procured fresh meat and Turner appeared very 
angry that the Mission had charged them for the other supplican 
Two of their animals strayed away at this camp but the butcher 
ġave them two of his and took a chance on recovering the lost 
ones. 

After travelling for two days they passed a small lake, 
called Lake Guardipii, on September 11 and on a branch of the 
Willamette called the Lumtumburt .° The following day the party 
travelled over a dry prairie where they saw several bands of 
wolves and encamped on a small creek called the Male. The next 
Gay they had trouble finding the horses which had strayed past 
the guards in the night due to the thick fog and were unable 
to start until three o'clock in the afternoon when they only 


travelled two miles. 


TWwalkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the years 1838, 1840, 1841, 1842, 221l. 
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Some wandering Indians of the Callapuya tribe came to the 
camp and proved to be friends of Warfield's Indian wife. They 
were very poor and many of the hunters in the party who knew 
the Indians shared their provisions with theme” 

Fort Umpqua.- On the fifteenth they arrived at the base of 
the Elk Mountains which divide the Willamette from the Umpqua 


valley.+0 


Before ascending these mountains they crossed sev- 
eral small streams over which the Hudson Bay Company had built 
bridges for their sheep. Several of the pack-horses fell from 
the narrow bridges into the streams and had to be dragged out. 
The route over the mountains wound back and forth to get past 
the fallen timber and they were forced to make camp before 
getting through. The weather that night was very cold, the 
thermometer falling to twenty-six degrees. 

The next day they came to the Elk kiver where they en- 
camped while Lieutenant Emmons, Mr. Agate, Sergeant Stearns, 
and a Canadian guide left the party and set out for Fort Umpqua, 
fourteen miles away to exchange four of their worn out horses. 
They arrived on the bank of the Umpqua River opposite the fort 
at about 8 o'clock at night and finally aroused Mr. Gangriere, 


the Superintendant, by firing their guns, and he sent canoes 


Wilkes, Narrative, 225. 


10 probably these mountains were the Calapooia Mountains in 
Douglas County, Oregon. 
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for them to cross in. 

At this time there were a large number of Gupaua Indians 
at the Fort who were hostile towards the company and whites 
due to their losses from the smallpox introduced by the Hudson 
Bay Company parties under Michel and McKay .>7 
| Emmons and his party stayed overnight at the fort and were 
warned by Gangriere that he had heard that both the Umpqua In- 
dians and the Shasta's, farther south, intended waylaying the 
party. The agent supplied them with fresh horses and they 
returned to their camp on the Elk River, accompanied by the 
wife of Gangriere, who wished to consult with Dr. Whittle. 

Danger from the Indians.- When Emmons arrived at the camp 
he found that the party had been preparing for a possible In- 
dian attack and several did not wish to proceed, among them 
Burrows and his "squaw". Their fears were quieted, however, 
and the party continued their journey on the nineteenth though 
the doctor and Mr. Colvocoressis and a few men were left be- 
hind with Corporal Hughes who had been taken sick. 

Emmons changed his route somewhat in order to avoid the 
place where he thought the Indians might be waiting, and reach- 
ed the north fork of the Umpqua River about noon. They de- 


cided to stop at this place as many of the party were ill. 


llisixes, Narrative, 225. 
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They saw two Indians on the opposite bank but warned them away 
being afraid they were spies. 

On September 20th, they passed from the north to the south 
fork of the Umpqua where they saw a grizzly bear but were un- 
able to kill it. The day following they travelled along the 
eastern bank of the stream gradually approaching the Umpqua 
Mountains. They passed several deserted Indian huts and met 
some Indians who wanted to buy powder and ball but which they 
would not sell to them being afraid that it might possibly be 
used on themselves. That night they found an armed Indian 
near the camp but he proved to be a friend of Warfield's and 
was allowed to join the party for the trip to California. 

Next day they began to ascend the Umpqua ieuntatnn: up a 
gradual ascent at first but the trail became narrower and 
steeper as they approached the summit where they found a small 
grassy plateau. They descended rapidly into a valley where 
they found water and then began to ascend again. Here they 
were travelling through a forest which had been on fire a 
short time before and in some places the trees were still burn- 
ing. They travelled over small hills and valleys and encamped 
on a plain in what they thought was the Shasta region.” 


lethey were still north of the Rogue River Mountains, and 
some distance from Shasta country. 


Google 


Some of the party went back to look for articles which Mr. 
Peale had lost when his pack had been torn by the brush which 
they had passed through. ‘fhey found very few of the articles, 
probably picked up by the Indians who were watching them as 
they found three "squaws" hiding in the brush at one place who 
had been unable to flee with the ethene” 

On September 24th, they encamped on Young's Creek and 
were now in the Klamet (Klamath) Indian T - The follow- 
ing days they travelled through Sugar Pine forests and camped 
on the banks of the Klamath River. At one of the camps Inass, 


an Indian hunter of the exploring party, was surprised by a 
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band of Indians who shot arrows at him but he escaped uninjured. 


In the evening of the same day two Indians approached the 
camp in a "dug-out" but were not allowed to land. 

On the twenty-sixth, they travelled along the banks of the 
river, first in a westerly direction, then north-east, and saw 
Indians spearing salmon from their canoes. They met a party 
of about fifty Indians near their next encampment but they 
were very peaceable. 

The valley gradually became smaller and the river rougher 


as they approached its forks where they took the southern one. 


lSwsixes, Narrative, 232. 


14;nese Indians were also called Rogues or Rascals, says 


Wilkes, on account of their villiany. 
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It was at this junction that a man by the name of Turner and 
his party had been massacred so a good lookout was kept for 
Indians but only two friendly ones came to their camp. On the 
Opposite side of the river they saw some Indians near a fire 
on the bank but they moved back as they saw the white men. A 
small mongrel dog belonging to the Indians soon came to the 
river bank and one of the white men whom Emmons had discharged 
a few days before, shot it, contrary to all rules of the ex- 
pedition and of common sense. The white men soon saw the re- 
sult of this rash act. “uring the night the Indians collected 
within hearing of the camp and had a war dance, and the next 
day as the party travelled along the river. bank they saw the 
Indians gathering on a rocky point which extended into the 
river from the opposite side and from where the Indians could 
reach the white men with their arrows. Emmons sent a group 

of rifle men ahead, however, and the Indians did not dare to 
fire on the party in the face of such dass” 

The party soon left the river and took a more easterly 
direction over a rolling prairie where they saw several In- 
dians on horseback but who did not approach the caravan. 

In Mexican Territory.- On September 28th, they arrived 
at the foot of the range of mountains which at that time, 1841, 


lSwsikes, Narrative, 255. 
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| separated the United States from Mexico. The following day 
they ascended the range with little trouble excepting the 
steepness of the trail, and from the summit of the mountains 
got their first view of the Klamath valley and the snow cover- 
ed peak of Mount Shasta about forty-five miles to the south. 
They remained in camp on the thirtieth as some of the company 
were ill and made an early start the next morning, October the 
first. They soon crossed the Klamath near its source and came 
onto a dry plain which they crossed to the south branch of the 
river and camped on its banks. Here they saw two Indians on 
lookout from one of the lava rocks scattered over the plain 
and captured them. After quieting their fears, some of the 
men traded different articles for two salmon which the Indians 


On October second, they travelled over rolling prairie 
and saw several large herds of antelope and also mountain sheep. 
They left the Klamath about noon md crossed over some low 
hills where they made camp. Here they were visited by a party 
of Shasta Indians and a brisk trade carried on for their bows 
and arrows. 

On October third, they crossed the plains and entered for- 
est covered slopes of the Shasta range and upon reaching the 


had caught with their bow and arrows. 
| top of ridges they had a good view of the peak itself. The 
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following day they encamped on a river called Destruction?® 
which flowed toward the south and followed it until the ninth 
when it joined a stream flowing from the north-east which was 
taken to be the north east branch of the Pitt River. “hey 
camped at the junction of the two rivers and next morning made 
an early start and arrived in the Sacramento valley. Here 

they met some friendly Indians who entertained the travellers 
with several dances at their "“rancheria". They took leave 

next morning and passed on down the west bank of the Sacramento 
River and on the twelfth crossed over to the east side. They 
saw nothing of interest until the fifteenth when they came in 
sight of the Prairie putea” and encamped. near them on the six- 
teenth. The next day they came to the Feather River where they 
had some trouble fording due to quicksands. They camped in an 
Oak enous near the junction of the Feather and the Sacramento 
Rivers and on the eighteenth forded the Feather River two miles 
above the junction and arrived at Sutter's Fort either late 


18 
that day or early the next. 


16mis was in all probability McCloud River in Northern 
California or the northwest branch of the Sacramento River which 
joins the Pit River between Baird and Kennett. 


17 ne Marysville Buttes. 


l8Wilkes, Narrative, 240. Bidwell, California, 1841-1848, 
M.S., 97-98. Walker, Narrative, M. S., lle Sutter, John A., 
Diary, M.S., 3S. 
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Soon after the arrival of the party at Sutter's Fort, 
Wilkes came to San Francisco and then to Sutter's for a visit 
and then the government party coasted on south and returned to 
the United States. 

Walker was hired by Sutter as ranch foreman at five hun- 
dred dollars per year and remained in his employ until April 17, 
1842 when he went to work for Yount at Napa. He stayed only 
a short time and then camped with William Gordon, of the Workman- 
Rowland party, on Cache Creek, hunting and trapping. He remain- 
ed here awhile and then returned to Napa where he remained until 


April, 1845 when he returned to oregon. ° 


19walker, Narrative, MS., 11-12. 
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CHAPTER V 


RESULTS OF AMERICAN IMMIGRATION INTO CALIFORNIA 
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The entrance into California of a large number of Ameri- 
cans after 1850 and especially with the beginnings of the 
organized immigration movement, meanwhile did not go unnoticed 
by the Mexican authorities. As early as May, 1840 various 
articles had appeared in influential American newspapers at 
Washington as to the importance to the United States of ac- 
quiring the Californias and were transmitted by the Mexican 
Minister to Mexico.> | 

In 1841 the newspapers were full of the proposed emigra- 
tion to California of the Missouri company and this led the 
Mexican Government to urge Alvarado to enforce the laws 
strictly against foreigners. He wrote to the Mexican govern- 
ment after tie. arrival of the Bidwell-Bartleson party and 
cautioned them to take proper steps for protection or else 
look out for a repetition of the history of Texas but they 
sent him no reinforcements.” 


On September 18, 1841, the Mexican Consul at New Orleans, 


loal. Arch. Sagde S sP XVI, 329-341; SP.: XVI, 559 in Hit- 
tell, Theodore, History of California, II, 285. 
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F. De Arrongois, inserted the following notice into the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, a news paper there. "I am directed by 
his excellency, the President of the Mexican Republic, to 
make known that all persons travelling in the departments of 
Upper and Lower California without giving notice to the Gov- 
ernment, or to his diplomatic or consular agents for the pur- 
pose of obtaining passports will be subject to be driven from 
the territories of said departments, without rendering the 
government liable for any indemnity in as much as they will 
have failed to comply with the formalities required by the 
laws of the enmia” 

Various other notices were sent out and letters written 
back and forth between the supreme government in Mexico and 
its agents in California but there was little action taken. 
They could not stem the tide of eager Americans. By the time 
of the Mexican War in 1846 the Americans had practically 
conquered California by peaceful means and it took very little 
effort on their part or the part of the United States to dis- 
lodge the already unstable authorities. As Alvarado had pre- 
dicted the history of California was that of Texas again. 

The inserting of the wedge by the trappers and fur traders was 
followed by the Boston ships and the mule traders from New 
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Mexico. Information was carried back to the United States by 
various channels and more traders followed settling in Cali- 
fornia and corresponding with their friends in the states. 
Then followed the organized parties; from Missouri, led on by 
tales of Roubidoux and others; from New Mexico pushed out by 
political trouble; and from Oregon in quest of newer or better 
fields. They could not stop this surge of people westward. 

At times the flame of resistance in the provincial officials 
would flare up only to die still lower, smothered by the ir- 


resistible herd. 
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